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August 18, 1997 
Update since my last visit to my therapist Margaret Garrett 


T think 
therapy, I was 
think: 1 


jn therapy from 1976 to 1980, When i was in 
tog at NIAS and then at Support Services Toc. 
had cen the Tenants' Association, though fw 
: io t had dons the Axts Pouncr ans 


{ suevessfully completed what 1 set out to do for the 


Tenants ' Besoei abies t bought the building on behalf of the 
Lenane My 8 i 


8s on the purchas 
4 it was the ) 
feving power.  Powex Llity to 
7 Beteounn: i suppose we always at power, but | 
was aware of it when ox izing the ‘Tenant Association. 


my successor, 2. 
over ! nansbip t 
was OK with that de 

POEs 


anged a ceremony and turned 

o her. She did the actual conversion. 7 

sion. yowas known at this time as "the 
" 


va who saved ours homes." That's how I was iatroduced. 


i realized during this time that I was not going to qualify 
to buy iy apartment as T was on unemployment and cid not have a 
paying job. TI started looking a job. Oh yes. Now 1 
xemember , cid yo back to Garrett ducing this time because f 
remember: asiting her, "What's your best gu about why If can't 
da job?" and she said, “I think you've afraid you're golag 
to be bored." And that sounded right. 


ot 


{ went on many interviews and got feedback like, “The 
rolaxed during the interview was after you told me you 


time ‘ {You 


t want: the ‘job fia trying to Keane sc What kind of job 1 
g for, & Lf ly. What I do 


is Ted tell ing me, "You're like someone tryhag to cross 
You get. out to the middle and then run back. For gosh 
sakes just cross the danin thing." 


‘The the comment about relaxir 
on was Let ‘Them Hat Cak some 


ding the poor or something?? 


guy who made 


Anyhow, T owas goth srate and T cal 19a, 
Portian and told her 1 ai au! t know what I was going to do. I 
needed a job. A few days later, or so Lt as ip ospect, 
she called me back and told me to call Al Herling, fuony 
littie man who had ai grant to start an Arts Counc: 
something.’ They had a grant for $30,000 and a cramped 
space with a desk and a phone in the corner of the County 
son. \ off: ges, ~ started at half time for $15 per: 

i - we had a budget ot over $300,000 or a0 

d jaxies. I was known | as é . who 
George's County.‘ ‘that's bow T was 


d my friend I 


year, 


daotrocuced. 7 inet Ne in November of 1982 a few reonths ater 
starting the Arts Council. 


i divected the Acts Council Lor six years. 
A year before 1 quit the Arts Council, I sold ny apartnent: 


that T had bought as part of the Tenant Association conversion. 
T moved to Prince teorge's County 


and rented an apartment in a 
ea, % thought t would try to live closer to wher 


1 worked. 
fe felt dull. weut to work every day and gome eveniags 
and weaker 


When £ got home from work tT sat in the rocking chair, read 
sex aod went to bed. There was little action trom 
this coutine and not much joy. 


and 


¥ looked at my 
T am goi 
, 2 had bee % ipa 

growth" workshops and had attended some prog: 
Ceater = Yoga ead flealth. 


said 1 have to make some 


s Council, 
{in housekeepiag. J 
i exchange for 40 hours of 
o had classes im yoga aod medi 

. WAS et 


When 1 
montis ‘ 
oom and 
deal was we a 
encouraged to try and. be conscious. Tt 
learniag envixonment. A very heart cont 
iutroverts and/or for peaple who just want to be quiet. 


ipalu T moved to Michigan aod 1! 


basen rec room of ry long 
+ don't know, was she a fri 


so. 
jan was all about except I couldn't 
se to do ox anywhere else to go. 


Anyhow, I had known. her since 1964 or 


do not know what Mich 


figure out anything el 


talking bad  ebout Kathie ‘because in many 
She gave me a desk in her firm's 
\ieots and a telephone and of 
though 7 vowed whe zt. 
> again if 1 could he! 


1 disloyal 
2 was very 
Gave ywe 
place to live 
tC would never 


for staying with Kath i 
were auting out some Iciad c 
> pubi > “stealing her frien Lt vy 
ally left. Y did leave tho : 
. Kathie had a going away parcy fox 
somehow. — Whe she beat me up some more - do this, 
-e you doing this now, etc. 


! Michigan, I went back to K palu. My stated 
purpose v 4 to work fron a different kind of energy tk 


ego energy. Actually I was trylag to find a a -ent energy to 


live by gener 


ally but t did not know that at the time 


A aod Kathie a few times T its 
Wowever f-touch with her for years now and only 
have o¢ ma) coutack with a Few of the old crowd there. J owe 


one of 
th the dot 


500, She doesn't need it, but 1 did borrow it 


jon of paying it back but I havea't. 


at Kripalu for two years. I worked in mail 
uiad up my ego real good because J coulda’ do the 
even though it was simple. ~ answered t. phone, took 
orders, vad ent them Loto the compute I te ty could 
not do any of L eried all day every day for three 
months. My fixiends got sick of me. I~ got sick of ine Tt took 
six months but finally I was all oy out, A life 
e than one, of tears. 


Kripalu was about learning, learning how to be, Le tag T 
am | not what. | do but who t am. About compassion and knowing how 
to be good. About trying to be conscious. — About 
roomen About. how others see me, Tt was a 
ng environment. } coutd have stayed on 
J to leave to see whethex 
sional love in a wor 


wy options. I decide 
live the teachings of — Wacond: 


that W 
vould 
world. 


One 


Once again T was loolsing for a job. t looked from Ap) 

Se - nothing. So I went to New Mexico and wor ked, 
peace group for rooin and board. New Mexico is where all iy 
childven were born. Tt felt like clos sing a circle of some kind. 
The woman ft was working with there another person similar to 
Kathie Dannemiller. 


Y game back Bast aod started looking for a job. By now T 
tty broke. 1 lived for « few months with ray friend Louise 
J ome to leave. I got my own apartment - tk ‘ ime 

years th had my own space. I : loved Ae T stayed, 
x 6 Mont le I looked for a job. 


Was 


a3 Wi 


TL counted. { had 40 interviews tor jobs, but no-one rade me 
fer. {I ealled iny friend, Ginny Rodriquez, and told her f 


ao ol 
dida't know what t was going to do, T couldn't find a job. She 
WOX. ie tor F ; the Post. A few days, so it seemed to 
me, she call id Bradlee was on the board of — some 
rmgeum and they a new director and she was Lookwag Nox 
an a sd and got. the job. 


is 


And cow, it was Kathie Dannemiller all over again in my 
er las lL ye and six months, but ~t knew aft 8 months 
that ould leave - that it wasn't going to work. Bat I was 
too pe to quit. T had to wait for her to ask me to leave. 


So here I was. It was June of 19°96. TI was unemployed 
again. And I did not have a lot of energy in me to find a job. 


S0 1 said. Tf need a place to live and a little money. What 
does that look like. I could maybe be a Resident Manager of aa 
A 4 


apartment building. Bad as soon 6S 1 said it T hed it and that's 
what L'm doiag now. 


{tye been here almost 1 year. tn siowly getting my debts 
paid off. 1 have a great two bedroom apartment in a nice section 
of towa, LT have a 4 y¥ do not have any health insurance 
nor any savings. — have quite enough money to live as 1 
like to live. 


So why em I + ing to my old the: 4? t'ia puzzled. Is 
my > OR js or do T want to get 2 ived to do more. My 
mind goes crazy. 1 keep thinking £ need to take on a project. 
L something mew. t'r aware, almost troment to moment, of 
growing old - not much time lett - maybe 20 years. tow do  waat 
to live then, I'd like to have $20,000 cash just for fun to have 
it aad see what 1 would do with it. f can't figure out whether 
to stop fussing, whether to act, whether to relax, or whether to 
push. TI somehow cannot evaluate iy own (ite. Perhaps J am still 
Looking fo permission ox 18 it guidance. 


PLS 


to many ways this is the pe ct place For me. Woat 1 
js that about relationships. We keep living and 
as though products and production, g tdoug sonething 
the important thing. But it's not. Keeping the 

running smoothly is what is important. fd y this 
yt matt than stating it. This job f 


rel q oan re - no where to bide. it's a b 
day out. ie days 1 do bast is when I'm relaxed. 


happens. The days that ace hardest is when f think I can control 
things and try to. 


But Live been coming home froin work at 4:00 p.in. I read 
the newspaper. Go for a 45 minute walk and that's about it. 1 
go ta bed usually by 10:00 p.m. Do a jittle reading. A tle 
very little socializing. Wo romances. Feel a bit 


80 what's the 
walk. plen 


problem? 1 there a 4 
and then go to work on 


or do T need to 
Tt 6o well when f 
Cali them intentions, There's a 


Y a 


way to be in the world, 


{ intend to keep thi job. To ask for a xaise. To get 
myself a program fox physical fitness. To be and act LO years 
younger. To know growiog infin is unacceptable. To get debts 

To , to save money. To be grateful. To be 
To take care of myself. fo let ye else into iny 
rtm ready. To incorporate meditation and yoga as 
5 Yo stop ruming and relax. 


Lf I need help doing these things, to seek it. Whether 
counselor, trainer, friend, whatever. 


struggling and thinking about iy Life, ing to be 
even though some of the stuff that " sup" T don't 
in all trying as best I can to be honest, here's 


CONSBCLOD 


tt's May 3L, 1997, Memorial Day, or as it we abled when 1 
ag UP, Decor, at An appropriate e to think 

oh tie - Pies e tr ange that 

e the most. 


i. Episodes come and go 
arent connection to anything. Sometimes, when I'm 
ame of mind, J think that my whole Life 
random episodes. 


A 
cubes. Ti 
each cube 


ad once said she viewed hex eas a tray of 
ln cube contained some part of her life. And y a 
ned ches same water of her Life, all were frozen 


thinking the goal of life is integration. 

Lon. Unity. The unity of mind, body, and spi ~~ the 
.on of yoga. ow does this translate to the dntegration 
ences, Consciousness is the key. 


Conseior 3 
an awareness of the jimpact of my b 
an, awaxeness of iny effect on other 
an und tanding of responsibility for my actions 


avioy in the world 


Consciousness explores and interprets 
past pattes t behavior 


Consciousness hi % no Loon for 


: The tinith of S SOlE Fea age 4 " LS US 
The Ereedom of truth helps us to accept 4 “Who 
not for some glox cd version of who ve think we should 
Bune Vex sion of Bes someone else t E 


"3 de 


is event made 
rT have 

; x accepted the death anc an willing to look 
lessons it may hold for me. My brother was a pat of who 
S was ia the world. 


To sat down at the computer ight now to craw up a 
list of Likes and dislikes. To try and come to resolution about 


“AVeD AS 


feG&S 


pline in may life. For beying to @ out how 
or so whatevey is le me of 
ink ~ need a heavy ceview of the 

in the present. 


putting some di 


ae Sigil to Somty ditie in te e 


However , 
wd ve hel. 
t 


When 1 was a ee I Ee Lo paint figurines. Tours 
hows spc ing tiny figures. What. wa 
Jiked about. E t,. It seemed productive: T got a 
~ got pr ae from family fox doing it, they warveled at 
] L felt proud. T red the of it-you were 
eith e the lines or not. Maybe « feeling people 
get who waderstend math ~ and cight answers. Unlike Life where 
everything, just about seems gray, or shades of white, or shades 
of black, ¢ the day and my place sLtee 


Jump rope, also outs! 
I: others aod the 
kk, and shove. 
ned up and 
x at. one perso 
ak the Linked hands of the opposizag team, I loved 
other team shouted, Red Rover, Red Rover, I d 
avd T would g cooing as tas JT could 
- what I thought was the weakest connection and 
preal through aad sont tT would be knocked 
_the wind gone and everyone yoing and 
Lng Shack tomy owe teaw and it was the other 
side's tum to ye y and break ow: chain of hands. 


1s 


ving and everytblag 
hoot and there was 


I read a lot Twas growing up. Anyt 
could find. ee y when I reache 3d high 


a pratty goac vy aad then y downtown 
Wilkinsburg but by thea fk was in tent h grade and had also 
discovered ae and J was woxkiiag at the bakery af school aad 


't have as much 3 
Saturday washing st 
» baking pan: ak with a book prop 
This was my peciod of reading books 
Log what. happened. to the people wh : 
atomic bomb on thei city. Probably T was 
in ny view of the | wo as | ly unfair ~ ter ; wy 

i ; Ka appar eat reason. Aad T 
t ies 3e > books Lo reinforce my views. 6 Lode. 


all day Sa. 
a Ries t cer 


sy and di 


F my xole inonmy brother's ilfness is that 
primary caret aker. I was very jealous of th role. He 
and I as an adolescent was not allowed in 
> te or after he was dead, They wheeled him 
never saw bin Ricans rs fare) 


val. He was 17 when he died and I was 18. 
Jly 211 for two years befor Ye 
why tho doctors kept hia alive. When we 
xlly took him, by taxi, my mother and 1, to the hospital tha 
i - by the time we got imto the office aud be saw bik 
he was pleading just give me something please let ime die, 
please please. And theo ny mother and I were ushered out 
OOM. 


nonrone cry at the fune 


kaxges from all of this. 
door 


time alone 


time with a team (whose inemb: Y cgotten) 
1 aet 
tidy 


et 
my brother 
rxust of answers 


thoughts and deep think! 
jealously guarded my rel 
distrust of 


jonship wi 
family answera/di 


T had what. 


grandmother cal 
Wo 


itude. My 
Or we wes 


must have been a fairly haughty at: 
led mp Queenie and my mothe: 
che hell do you t k you are?" T re 
Or anNe yond me knew anything. And so Tt did pr 
wanted to do. IT stayed out late with < 
stopped galing to hook : Juhen i 
OWA CXCU 5 


ral t. ke = ty 2 
s name. When it care 
», i did pot. fe abt credits, t weak to school and 
th the principal that I should be given speci. 

. t dragged wy mother to school to plead for me. Ta 
retrospect, it was probably her arguments that saved the day. 

Bat at me and for many years aftexward, I thought they let 
me gi 
my pact Tx: 


duate because ft had somehow inherited the silver tongue of 


.sh father and could talk my way out of anything. 


My high school years were filled with rage that wi other 
was dying. I used to pray to Jesus to take me and not bia. t 
3 fervent and passionate in my devotion to my brother. Ue was 
ry. cause, These were the years when I tried alcohol, weat to 
late parties, spent hours oecking ina « with boys, smoked. 
cigaret 


A high school teacher of 
tag through the Univ 
Nobody io our family was e 


ed to set me up with free 
y of Pittsburgh. My mother had a 
aay. Novone needed pelo. 


A bigh school teacher obtained a scholarship to nursing 
school for me. My mother forbade me to take it. The same 


schol 


arship had been red to my sister Helen a few years 
when she gradue - But since mother needed Helen to 
Ik to help pay the bills for my brother's illness, the 

radag went that it woulda't be fair if I got to go to aur 
ool when Helen hadn't. 


J When we moved fxroa Brushton to Wilkinsburg, we moved into a 
srent school system. Both my brother and I were between 
. The school wanted to hold my brother back half a year 
and promote y¥ 2, year. T was in fourth grade < 
My inothex told t she wanted me to repeat the 
fourth. grade because it wouldn't be faix to my brother if 1 was | 
oxomoted aad he was held back. | 


Forty years later someone has 
ry of wniddle children to me. Midd le 
> Lon. they ipa be loft at 


twas the middle ck 


pa realized that t y were W ing. You pear imagine 
happening to the oldest or youngest child. 


The ener a t learned to work £rom as a child was the enexgy 
of fear, of not doing a good enough job, of not even knowing what 
a good job looked like, of seeking a definition of the ideal for 
perfection and knowing in the same instant that perfect. ion, even 
Lf defined, was not 3inable. ance between what is | 
possible aad what ¢ ction Looks Like is iJ} a mystery to my | 
wind, a tension im my body, and a guiding p ple of my life | 
a combination of pragmatic j i 


] resolution aad hopeless idealism. 
alaa ie , | 
} Kep] y We (25.deuT Man Agere §° rey Th Galan Comp pny ttl. C Ase cle 
. coe to wblin- kde } PP IO: Mia 


ae ee Oa eee ul, G. dbiyck pity emeo ‘hia LE aipued. ee 
Maret fuck. Anan peer yea Pa ae a oasis ‘a 
pla ile quill Hobbie [resins wy. va th 4 ie fo. aleve an ae | 
ole hilh(e / Beigel ve oh 
~ £4 tine rhe ad eel We (ar natch ? 4 
ed TIAL C- ; 
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| Mother's “Dot 


ME AND MOM 


According to my brother, mom had been in a coma for two days. But as I stood in the doorway of 
her hospital room, without opening her eyes, she said, 


"Ts that you, Peg?” 
in the voice I had heard all my life, asking for reassurance, asking, is everything ok? 


My heart sank, What in the world did she think I could say? She was in intensive care, propped 
up by pillows on a single hospital bed with all the bed rails locked in place. Wires and hanging 
bags were everywhere, attaching mom to a semi-circle of beating, beeping, pulsing life- 
dispensing and life-monitoring machines. I blinked, temporarily blinded by the harsh overhead 
lights glaring off the bright glossy white walls. Everything was institutional, no flowers, no 
photos, no cards, no personal anything. Just a white white room, devoid of smells, white bed, 
black machines, wires, plastic bags and my mom. 


I was so angry. I felt like rushing over to her bed, throwing her on the floor, and jumping on her. I 
wanted to shout, God almighty mom, why can’t you take care of yourself? Why are you visiting 
New Mexico? You know these trips always make you sick. You must have known you weren’t 
strong enough for a trip, especially the long, tiring flight from Pittsburgh to Albuquerque and 
then the hundred-mile drive to Phil’s place. If you had called me, I could have reminded you: you 
can’t breathe; Los Alamos is in the mountains; even healthy people can’t breathe at that high 
altitude. But did you talk to me? No! The first time I heard you were in New Mexico is when Phil 
called me. You drive me crazy! 


L exhaled, counting to ten, and reminded myself, much as I would like to, I can’t actually control 
anything. I began to relax. Staggering just a bit, I approached the bed. 


“Yes, mom,” I said, “yes, it’s me.” 
She opened her eyes and grabbed my hand. “What’s going on?” she whispered, 


“Oh mom, I’m afraid it doesn’t look good this time. They’re talking about amputating 
your left foot. Apparently there’s a blood clot or something.” 


I leaned over, untucked the blanket, and touched her left foot. It felt cold even though it was 
wrapped in sheep’s skin. 


Mom closed her eyes and gripped my hand, hard. Then she pulled the oxygen tube out of her 
nose and started tearing at the life-sustaining wires. Bells and buzzers sounded as nurse’s feet 
flew down the hallway, their shoes squeaking on the tile floor. 


“Mom, mom, dear mom! They’re not going to let you do that.” 
Two nurses hurried into the room shouting, 

“Yelen. Helen. What are you doing? Can you hear me Helen?” 
Mom didn’t answer. 


Fumbling with the tangled wires, they hooked her up again. But I knew this time mom was a 
goner. This was her second intensive care experience. Two years ago she suffered complete 
respiratory failure after arriving home from another god-forsaken trip to the mountains of New 
Mexico. She told me then, 


“You should have seen my legs, Peg. They were all swolled up and I couldn't get 
my shoes on. I went to the hospital in my slippers. Can you imagine? On the bus 
in my slippers? I could hardly walk.” 


I wanted to scream at the absurdity. Mom actually took a bus to get herself to the hospital and 
into intensive care. I had a flash of her collapsing just as she reached the hospital door, clutching 
at the handle, gasping for breath. Why hadn’t she taken a cab? We took cabs when I was growing 
up. Why didn’t she call one for herself? Or call her friend Helen Rodgers? Or Tillie her second 
floor neighbor. But no, she took the bus to the emergency room. Good Lord almighty. 


By the time I arrived and had heard the bus story, mom had already moved from the intensive 
care ward to a regular room. According to her doctors, it was a miracle she survived. She thought 
so too and had nothing but praise for her doctors, “They saved my life, Peg. They really did.” 


Actually, I wasn’t surprised she recovered. Good doctors were a plus. But, it seemed to me, 
anyone who could get herself to the emergency room on a bus before collapsing must be pretty 
determined to stay alive. 


She survived that crisis, but this time things looked different. For one thing, mom was still 
recovering, still weak. Her doctors had sternly warned that her emphysema was getting worse. 
Still, she continued smoking unfiltered Camel cigarettes, at least a pack a day, more on 
aggravating days. She told me six months ago she was having more and more recurring struggles 
‘catching her breath’ even when she was using oxygen. The more she worried, the more she 
smoked, the more she smoked, the harder it was to breathe. 


The outcome in Los Alamos could have been predicted. My brother said mom was wiped out by 
the time she arrived at his house. “Pretty much just huffing and puffing, hooked up to her oxygen 
tank,” he said. [’ve often thought, though never voiced, that mom really went out there to let her 
son kill her off and/ot to prove one last time how useless men really are, but I could be wrong. 
What I do know is every time she visited there she got sick, at first she just got a cold then later 
she started getting bronchitis, then respiratory failure, and now this. Well, hell. E hope she’s 


finally satisfied. 

My brother said mom was sick for a week before he telephoned. 
“Mom’s been in the hospital ever since she got here,” he said, “I kept thinking she’d be 
alright, but she just seemed to get worse and worse. And then she went into a coma and 
they moved her into intensive care. That’s where she is now. So I thought I should call 
you.” 


“Why didn’t you call me sooner? Why did you wait so long?” I asked. 


“Because mom kept saying, Don't tell Peg. Don’t tell Peg. What was I supposed to do? 
Go against her?” 


“Jesus, Phil, when mom says, don’t tell Peg she means, things are bad, you better call Peg. 
“Yeah, well, how the heck am I supposed to know that? Anyhow, let’s see you take care 
of her; you think it's so easy. She’s been in the damn hospital for a week and driving me 
crazy with the questions. What's going on? When am I getting out? You gonna get me 
cigarettes or what? And all the time she’s saying ‘don’t tell Peg,’ What the hell was I 
supposed to do huh?” 
“She’s on oxygen. How the devil could she have cigarettes?” 

Silence, 
“Ah,” I said. “You bought her cigarettes didn’t you?” 


“Yea, ] bought her cigarettes. So what. What difference does it make? She wanted them.” 


“She has emphysema. For God’s sake. Cigarettes are the last thing she needs. Alright. 
Alright. Let me think. I'll call you back.” 


My husband had been standing near me, listening. He took the phone from my hand and called 
the airlines. I asked my neighbor Marcia to take our three kids for a few days, Two hours later my 
husband and I were on the flight to Albuquerque. 


I telephoned my brother from the hospital. When I told him I was staying at the hospital with 
mom, he started arguing with me. He told me his wife and kids were really looking forward to 
seeing me. He asked, what difference can one day make? Mom’s been there a week already. I 
said I was staying at the hospital, that’s why I'd come out, to be with mom. 


“OK, be like that then,” he said, slamming down the phone. 


I hung up the phone and went to look for a place to sleep. 
I slept that night on a couch at the end of the corridor, a few doors from mom’s room. Sometime 
during the night, I woke. It was dark outside and the hallway was dimly lit. A man's voice was 


shouting, 


“Helen. Helen. Wake up, Helen, can you hear me? Helen, where are your teeth? Where 
are your teeth? Helen!” 


What? Did they think Mom had swallowed her teeth? And that she would choke to death? Or 
what? I stood up and walked barefoot down the corridor toward her room. 


A man ina white hospital coat with a stethoscope tucked into his right pocket was yelling, 
“Crash cart! Crash cart! God damn it. Get the damn crash cart down here, now!” 
I weit up to him and tapped him on the arm. As he turned to look at me I said, 


“Let her go. Listen to me. You've done all you can. I’m her daughter and I’m telling you, 
let her go. She told me she doesn’t want to be here anymore.” 


Mom died forty years ago. But I can walk into memory’s room anytime and feel the hard grip of 
her hand, the sorrow, the regret and yes, the love of that moment, washing over me. 


Peg Stone 
August 2013 


Death of a Sister 


When my sister Helen died, her oldest daughter Stacy sorted the greeting cards thumb- 
tacked to the wall in Helen’s room and returned them to the senders. So in due course, I received 
my packet of cards. Greeting cards were pretty much the way Helen and I talked to each other. 


Helen was the last person in my family still alive, not counting myself of course. Her 
death leaves me the sole survivor, the matriarch, as my nieces like to say. 


I thought, I’m going to enjoy being the matriarch and having the last word. I do so like to 
be boss and I love the idea of telling the story. 


Not that I wasn’t upset by my sister’s death. But I didn’t burst into tears or anything. 


Helen’s death is the sort of death that elicits remarks like, “Well, it’s for the best after all. 
She didn’t have much of a life.” Or “She’s in a better place now.” Or “She’s out of pain now 
and with the angels.” A peaceful death. A release. 


Helen was seventy-three years old. Is it a tragedy when a seventy-three year old person 
dies? I don’t think so. Though maybe I’lI change my mind when I reach seventy-three myself. 


Also Helen had no apparent quality of life. Wheelchair bound for the last ten years, 
unable to eat, in terrible pain from arthritis, rarely out of the bed, living in her small assisted- 
living room with greeting cards tacked to the wall, unable to even make a long distance phone 
call because she couldn’t be trusted to use the phone responsibly when she was experiencing her 
manic stage - which, of course is when she really wanted to talk. 


She was diagnosed as manic-depressive. Four years ago she tried to starve herself by not 
eating. But no-one could let her do that, so they force fed her and performed whatever operation 
it is so that now she had an attached bag collecting her body wastes. She was a heavy cigarette 
smoker, but could no longer smoke. 


So what was left? She loved music especially jazz and could still listen if someone 
inserted the cd and turned on the player. Two of her daughters lived nearby and visited her every 
Sunday. And her Florida daughter visited several times a year, keeping in touch between visits by 
telephone, I sent her cards and telephoned occasionally. Her daughters also arranged periodic 
outings and took her to their homes on special family holidays. And so she stayed up-to-date on 
family news. 


Still from the outside, her life looked pretty bleak. Stacy and I had several conversations 
about the lack of quality in Helen’s life. We were both sad, regretful and somehow resigned that 


the quality would not improve, but only get worse. And so it went year after year. 


Stacy is a Registered Nurse. She and I talked many times about new medical advances 


that are keeping people alive longer and longer without any accompanying increase in the quality 
of life - rather the reverse actually. How with al! our modern drugs people like Helen are living 
longer and longer while the quality of their lives just keeps slipping further and further into 
helplessness and hopelessness, At least that’s the way it seemed to us as we watched Helen in her 
declining last years - living in an assisted living home, down to 95 pounds, in pain and pretty 
much bed-ridden. 


She lived in the home the last 20 years of her life. After she died, her daughters and staff 
arranged a memorial service in the library of the home. I couldn’t go because recurring deep vein 
blood clots keep me from flying. But my daughter Deb went and after the service she called me. 


“Mom, it was the most amazing thing. Many of the residents were there and they were 
truly upset by Helen’s death. A couple of things got my attention. Two old guys, both of them in 
wheelchairs had a photo album with pictures of Helen. Their wheel chairs were side by side and 
the photo album was propped open on the arms of their wheel chairs. And they were turning the 
pages and looking at the pictures and they were both crying. Hugh tears were rolling down their 
cheeks, And they both said the same thing, ‘I learned so much from Helen. She was just 
wonderful, She taught me so much about life.’ Several people who work there came up to me and 
they said the same thing, how they had learned so much from Helen and how grateful they were 
because they had a chance to know her. It was just amazing Mom. I was so surprised.” 


Well, I was surprised too. Here I thought she had no quality of life. What did I know? 
Who am I to judge the quality of another’s life? Only the person living the life gets to define 
whether or not it has quality. Or maybe only God gets to do that. I don’t know. What I do know is 
from now on I won’t be so free-wheeling with my opinions about another person’s quality of life. 


I was in the drug store a few months later. It was Easter time and all the Easter greeting 
cards were on display. I suddenly realized I would never send Helen a holiday card again. I 
started crying right there in the store. I couldn’t help myself. 


And so life comes and goes. Not a tragedy perhaps, but sad just the same. 


Bobby 
“What’s the problem? Appendicitis?” 
I wish, nom Aenea! 


The taxi driver was weaving in and out of traffic and blowing his horn. We were going to 
the emergency room at the hospital, me, my mom and my brother Bobby. 


Bobby had leukemia. 4y 1), 

Bobby had come home earlier that evening from visiting a friend. He was even paler than 
usual and looked like he was ‘on his last legs’ as Grams Weutd-say. Anyhow, he said he was tired 
and he’ went to his bedroom on the third floor. A little later, I heard him vomiting, Not just 


throwing up but vomiting, heaving and gasping as though he couldn’t catch his breath. 


Mom and I went upstairs. It just so happened this was one of the rare nights mom was 
home. She worked the night shift at Rhea’s Bakery. Days she worked at the school cafeteria. 
Since she was rarely home, 1 became Bobby’s main care-giver. I took him to his doctor’s 
appointments, to the hospital for tests and more tests, and recently for blood transfusions. His 
doctors had managed to keep him alive for the pastAwo years. Af 

for sp nid. TAPS 

Bobby and I talked a lot about death and dying. I loved Bobby more than life; he was my 
best friend. I prayed for God to take me instead of him. I repeated over and over to myself, 
“Greater love hath no man than this, that a man lay down his life for a friend.” Bobby said he 
wasn’t afraid of dying. To me, the pain of dying seemed less than the pain of losing Bobby. What 
did we know? I sae 18.and Bobby was one yeatyyounger ; 

Sy eo filet aot adage Avid Psertio rei 

When mom and I got to the bathroom, Bobby was hanging over the toilet, his hands 
knuckle-white gripping the sides of the porcelain bowl. Mom wet a wash cloth and wiped his 
face. The only bathroom was on the second floor, so mom put him in my bedroom, on my single 
bed, She propped pillows behind his head and tried to make him comfortable. He couldn’t lie 
still. Tossing\iuining and-moaning, he soon was throwing up every few minutes. Then he was 
just heaving, shallow-breathing and spitting, but nothing was coming out anymore. By now he 
was deathly white, He groaned, rolled his head from side to side and wrapped his arms around 
his middle, clutching himself. I kept running back and forth to the bathroom rinsing the 
washcloth so mom could wipe his face. 


Fide 


And then we were in the taxi speeding to the hospital. Be 

Mom and I were sitting on the back seat of the cab and Bobby was lying on the floor in 
front of us, sprawled out over our feet. He was moaning. His head and upper body were against 
my legs. His body was hot. I was leaning over him whispering, “We’re almost there. We’re 
almost there. Hold on. We’re almost there.” And praying silently that he wouldn’t die. Please 
God, please God, please God... Mom was silent. 


The cab pulled up at the hospital. Mom fumbled around with her money, counting out 
exact change and asking again, “How much did you say?”. The driver took the money and made 
a face. I thought, oh shit, Ill bet she didn’t even tip him after he raced us down here. 4 \ 
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Then we were walking into an examining room and the doctor was there. Bobby saw him A 
and whispered, “Please doctor, please. Let me die. Please give me something. Just let me die.” 
h. i pri€ : 
And then mom and I were sittings ‘in a white waiting area. 


A little later, the doctor came out and told mom Bobby died and his body had been taken 
to aroom down the hall. 7 " 
Pr a Cet Ry dealt 
The doctor took my mothersby the arm and steered her down a long hallway-to-a.room. I 
walked behind them. When they reached the room, the doctor pushed open the door and my 
mother went intethe-sroom. The doctor pulled the door shut and turned to me. 


jw 


“Only your pthen You can’t go in there.” 
“Why not? I’m his sister.” 

“You're too young.” 

“T’m almost 18!” 

“Only your mother.” 


Ss an a 
And then two nurses appeared ;Standing on either side of me, they guided me away, back 
downthe hall. 7a We. tsay foyer diet, 


‘And then mom and I were riding the trolley back home. It was dark. We didn’t speak. 
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My SisTea's Veatt 
Quality of Life 


When my sister Helen died, her oldest daughter Stacy sorted the greeting cards thumb- 
tacked to the wall in Helen’s room at The Union Printers Home and returned them to the senders. 
So in due course, I received my packet of cards. Greeting cards were pretty much the way Helen 
and I talked to each other. 


I was sorry Helen died, but I didn't burst into tears. Her death seemed more like a relief 
than a tragedy. 


Helen was seventy-three years old when she died. She rarely got out of bed and when she 
did, she was in a wheelchair. In our periodic phone conversations, she told me she was always in 
severe pain from arthritis. “You can't imagine how bad it is,” she said. 


Her mind was also affected. She was manic-depressive which meant wide mood swings, 
sometimes euphoric and other times deep depression. 


Although there was a phone in her room, she couldn't be trusted to make phone calls, 
When she was manic, she dialed random numbers and talked to people all over the world running 
up high charges on the telephone bill. So the phone was limited to incoming calls only. 


Four years before her death she tried to starve herself by not eating, But no one could 
watch her do that, so they force fed her. A heavily addicted cigarette smoker, she could only 
smoke if someone was willing to wheel her outside. 


At the end, she barely ate; her weight was down to 95 pounds. She suffered from 
depressions, She was reduced to only smoking occasionally. And she was in constant pain. 


So what was left of her life? What was left for her to enjoy? Why was she still alive? 
That’s what I wondered. 


She did love music, especially jazz, and could still listen if she used her hearing aid and 
someone inserted the cd and turned on the player for her. 


She had some visitors. Two of her daughters lived in Colorado Springs, not far from The 
Union Printers Home. One of them, Stacy, visited her mom every Sunday taking along her 
daughter, Helen’s granddaughter, Larissa. Lisa, her Florida daughter visited several times a year, 
keeping in touch between visits by calling her on the telephone. I sent her cards and sometimes I 
telephoned. 


During this time Stacy and I began having long conversations on the phone. Stacy is a 
Registered Nurse. We talked about our frustrations watching Helen deteriorate. Stacy was 
particularly unhappy that Helen refused to help herself, refused physical therapy, refused to 
move, said it hurt too much, said she felt better lying still. 


Helen also refused to give up cigarettes, said she liked to smoke and didn’t want to talk 
about it. 


As a nurse, Stacy knew movement was helpful in treating arthritis and nicotine was a 
contributing factor in making it worse, But she could not convince her mom to change. 


We also talked about new medical advances that keep people alive longer and longer 
without any accompanying increase in the quality of life. How with all our modern drugs people 
like Helen live longer and longer while the quality of their lives just keeps slipping further and 
further into helplessness and hopelessness. At least that’s the way it seemed to us, 


Stacy and I agreed, if being alive meant making a difference, having an effect, then Helen 
was barely alive, barely living. So what was the point! 


A few weeks after her death, there was a memorial service in the library of the home. My 
daughter Deb attended and called me afterward, 


“Mom,” she said, “ it was the most amazing thing. Many of the residents were there and 
they were truly upset by Helen's death. A couple of things got my attention. Two old guys, both 
of them in wheelchairs had a photo album with pictures of Helen. Their wheel chairs were side 
by side and the photo album was propped open on the arms of their wheel chairs. And they were 
turning the pages and looking at the pictures and they were crying. Hugh tears rolling down their 
wrinkled cheeks, And they both said, ‘I learned so much from Helen. She was just wonderful. 
She taught me so much about life.’ Several people who work there came up to me and they said 
the same thing, how they had learned so much from Helen and how grateful they were because 
they had a chance to know her. It was just amazing Mom. I was so surprised.” 


Well, I was surprised too. 
I was in the drug store a few months later. It was Easter time and all the Easter greeting 


cards were on display. I suddenly realized I would never send Helen a holiday card again. I 
started crying right there in the store. I couldn’t help myself. 


— 
our CAT Tippy 


When I was eight, in 1943, the whole family, me, Grams, Mom, my sister Helen and my two brothers, 
Phil and Bobby jammed into a yellow taxicab for our move from the Brushton neighborhood of 
Pittsburgh to Wilkinsburg, a borough further out from the city. 


Mom directed loading us into the cab. 
“You sit in front, Mom, next to the driver.” 
that was Grams, my grandmother, 


“And Helen, you slide into the middle in back, Bobby sit next to Helen, and Phil sit on the other 
side. I’ll sit by the door behind the driver so I can tell him how to get there. And you, Peg, sit next 
to the other door. Helen, you watch out for your brothers and Peg, I want you to hold on to Tippy 
and, for God’s sake, don’t let him get away. Do you hear me? Make sure you hold onto him. Do 
you hear? Are you listening to me?” 


I nodded. Mom handed me the cat and slammed the cab door closed. Then she went around and got in the 
other side. 


It was summertime. The taxi wasn’t air-conditioned and the windows were rolled up so Tippy wouldn’t 
escape. I squirmed around on my seat. The skin on the back of my legs was sticking to the fake-leather 
seat. I lifted one leg and then the other making a sucking sound as the skin separated from the seat. Mom 
hissed, "For crying out loud, sit still!” No air circulated. I felt smothered and tried to concentrate on not 
fainting. I always got car sick, but today wasn’t the day to add aggravation to my mother’s life — not if I 
wanted to be alive at the end of it. 


Tippy crouched on my tap, his ears flat, body tense, claws curling under. As the cab jerked away from the 
curb, I tightened my arms around his middle and hung on. Tippy arched his back making himself twice as 
big. Then he dug all of his claws deep into my bare legs. I screamed and let go. Tippy jumped away. 


Everyone began yelling, “grab him, grab him,” but he bounced away, eluding us, as always. 
Mom shouted at me, “Jesus Christ. Can’t you ever do anything right?” 
“Let’s see you hold him. See how you like being clawed.” But I didn’t say anything. 


When I was five years old, mom gave me and my younger brothers a gray kitten and a bright red wagon 
for Christmas, We put the kitten in the wagon. We weren’t allowed outside so we rode him around in the 
kitchen. We went round and round the kitchen table on the slippery linoleum floor, one of us pulling one 
pushing, and one taking turns riding in the wagon with the kitten. The longer we played, the faster the 
wagon went. Running as fast as we could, we circled the table, slipping and sliding on the waxed 
linoleum. Then the wagon handle would jam or someone would fall down, tipping the wagon over and 
dumping everyone out. All of us sprawled on the floor, giggling and squirming. One of us would grab the 
kitten before he could recover and then we were off for another ride and another tumble. 


That’s how Tippy got his name, named for the wagon tipping over. Wary might have been a better name, 
because from then on, that’s the way he was, wary. 


In the cab, Tippy landed on the top of the seat behind the driver’s head. The cat’s body must have grazed 
the driver. The driver jerked his head up, flinging his right hand through the air, trying to hit the cat. 


Tippy avoided the driver by springing through the air and landing on the ceiling of the cab. He dug his 
claws into the ceiling’s soft fabric lining and hung there, upside down. He rode the entire two-mile trip 
hanging upside down with his hair, like porcupine quills, sticking out all over, his tail straight behind him, 
his ears flattened and eyes bulging. 


The driver meanwhile started shouting and waving his hands around. He acted and sounded just like the 
Italian shoemaker where Mom played the numbers, I stared at the driver. Do all Italians need both hands 
to talk I wondered? How’s he driving the car without any hands? 


The driver’s voice got louder and louder. He swung his whole body around and glared into the back seat. 
The cab swerved, hit the curb, bounced off and hit the curb again. Grams said, “fudge,” her strongest 
swear word, Mom looked frozen or maybe paralyzed. The first time the cab hit the curb, everyone in the 
back seat lurched to the right and I got squeezed against the door. I grabbed the door handle and tried to 
get leverage to push them off me. The door opened. I tumbled out just as the cab stopped in front of our 
new place. 


Grams paid the driver. Mom pried Tippy off the roof and we all went inside. 


Before the move, Tippy had lived his entire life on the second floor of an apartment building. He got 
outside once in a while when Grams opened the window to water her plants, Once outside, he jumped 
from windowsill to windowsill, circling the entire parameter of the brick apartment building. 


Every time he got out, I worried that he wouldn’t come back. I waited by the window, looking out, 
searching for him, and biting my fingernails til they bled. What if someone else had a window open? 
What if he jumped in there? What if someone stole him? What if someone killed him? What if someone 
pushed him off? What if he fell? What if he jumped? We lived on the second floor. Would he kill 
himself? Did cats really have nine lives like everyone said? But eventually he reappeared. I opened the 
window, He bounded in, totally ignoring me. Another dangerous adventure successfully completed. 


About two weeks after the move, Tippy disappeared never to be seen again. Grams said the neighbor with 
the rose bushes poisoned him. I thought he finally escaped. 


Grams My GRAnd mothee. 


Tt was 1948 in Pittsburgh Pennsylvania, the hottest day of the whole year, maybe the hottest day 
in my whole thirteen-year-old life. I was sitting on the front porch with my grandmother. I called 
her Grams, The porch, shaded by zigzagging vines wrapped around string, was cooler than inside 
the house. I could barely see through the vines as I watched the people and traffic go by. We 
each had a tall glass of iced tea. Both of us sat still and tried not to move. 
We didn’t talk. I watched Grams for a few minutes. She sat up straight and just kind of looked 
around. I knew better. I should have gotten up. I should have gone inside. Grams never could 
stand the idea of me sitting still. But I didn’t budge. It was hot. And, it was so nice to sit 
daydreaming, watching the sun play through the vine leaves. Not thinking. Not moving. 
We were quiet for a while and I began to relax. 
All of a sudden, Grams said, 

“Go get a bucket and scrub the walls.” 
I jumped startled and almost shouted, 

“What? What walls?” 

“The porch walls.” 

“Are you kidding?” 

“No, look at them. They’re black instead of white.” 

“So what? Everything around here is always dirty. So what?” 

“They should be white.” 

“So what?” 

“Well, I think now would be a good time to clean them.” 

“What? You want me to scrub the walls today? Right now?” 

“Why not?” she said, “As far as I can see, you’re not doing anything else.” 
Why not? Because it’s a hundred degrees in the shade, that’s why not! But I didn’t say anything. 
I just got up and slammed into the house. Sloshing water everywhere, I returned with a bucket of 
spic and span, a rag and the scrubbing brush. Then I realized I needed the ladder from the 
basement. Shit. I marched back inside. 
I kicked the screen door open and hurled myself onto the porch with the ladder. Grams looked at 
me without expression, got up and went inside. I threw the ladder against the house. I hoped the 
damn thing would break. I climbed up and started scrubbing. Teetering and stretching from the 


next to top step, I dipped the brush again and again, wrung out my rag, wiped off the wet part 
and dipped again. The walls were covered with a thick layer of black gritty dirt. This was 
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Pittsburgh in the 1940's - the city of steel mills. There was a layer of black:grit over everything, 
not just our porch walls. 


I leaned forward and tried to keep from falling backward off the ladder, The steps dug into my 
shins. Dirty water ran down my arms and into my armpits. Crap. What a lousy job. 


Many people walked by and glanced over, but no one stopped or spoke to me. Good I thought. I 
hoped I was invisible. 


I finished washing the top part of the walls, moved the ladder and was down on my hands and 
knees scrubbing the lower half when I noticed a foot on the first step of the porch. I glanced up. 


A good-looking young guy was leaning in looking down at me. He had short curly hair. I noticed 


he was wearing a really nice clean shirt. He smelled good too, like fresh laundry. 

“That’s no job for a beautiful girl,” he smiled. 
I didn’t say anything. I just looked at him. 

“Here,” he said, “let me help.” 
He stepped onto the porch and took the brush from my hand. I got up. “I’m going inside for a 
minute, OK?” He said, “Sure,” and started scrubbing. I took the ladder and went around the 
house and through the back door so Grams wouldn’t see me. I went into the basement and 
washed my arms and face. I smoothed my pigtails down the best I could and retied the bows. 
Then I went back outside and watched him finish. He was much stronger than me and had the 
whole thing done pretty fast. 

“Gosh, thanks,” I said. 
I looked at him. Sweat was running down his face. His nice shirt was soaking wet. 

“Do you want something to drink?” 


He nodded and sat down on the porch steps while I went inside. 


“Grams, there’s a guy sitting on the porch who scrubbed the wall for me. I’m going to 
ask him to come in, take him through the living room, through your room” (my 


grandmother slept on a couch in the dining room) “into the kitchen and get him a glass of 


water and make him a baloney sandwich.” 
She nodded. 


“He’s a Negro, Grams.” 


I glared at her. I defied her to object. But she didn’t say anything. He came in. We sat silently in 


the kitchen while he drank the water and ate the sandwich. He used the back door to leave. I 
never saw him again. I never asked him his name and never told him mine. 


Sak 
Lessons from Children ys I 5 F { oh T 


In 1967, my husband accepted a University of Pittsburgh teaching position and our family, 
myself, my husband and our three elementary school children, moved to Pennsylvania. 


We rented a university-owned large brick house high on a hill overlooking the university 
campus. The house fronted on/a steep cobble stone street and was surrounded on three sides by a 
very large area of grass slopping down to bushes and the street behind the house. The dining 
room had a row of six windows facing the back yard. An extensive public housing project began 
two blocks from our house. 


After settling in, our kids, Dale age 10, Debbie age 9 and David age 7, attended the nearest 
elementary school. I didn’t hear any complaints; the kids seemed to be getting along OK in their 
new school, As the weeks went by, I noticed more and more boys from the housing project 
coming after school and playing in our yard. These boys were Dale’s age and they came to play 
soccer. One day I counted forty-two boys, racing up and down, laughing, shouting, pushing each 
other, chasing balls all over the place. The yard was so big they could have two, sometimes 
three, games going at once. 


While they played, I often watched from the dining room windows, looking out, monitoring the 
action, searching for any trouble. In spite of the high energy and the occasional hard falls I never 
had to break up a fight. 


I liked all the kids playing in our yard. I felt safe knowing where my kids were and believing I 
could step in if things got too rough. I relaxed. Everything seemed to be going along just fine. 


Then, on a bright fall day, Dale, the ten-year-old, came home from school and announced that 
tomorrow he had to fight a kid from school. 


*T don’t think so,” I said. 

“Yes, mom, I have to fight him.” 

“So, you want to tell me what happened?” 

“No. I just have to fight him. OK?” 
I was quiet. Well, I didn’t know if it was OK. I realized my son wasn’t actually asking me for 
permission to fight. He wasn’t asking me whether he could fight. He was telling me he planned 
to fight. 
My brain sort of imploded. I couldn’t think. Questions whizzed through my mind. Could J trust 
my son, a ten-year-old, to know when fighting was necessary? Did I want to try and stop bim? 
How dangerous was it? What were my options? Should I call the school? God! What were my 
options here? Hello, anyone listening? 
T attacked, 


“Youw’re not fighting at school are you? They’! expel you, you know that, right? Right?” 


He nodded. 
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“We’re fighting in the backyard. And mom, you can’t stop the fight no matter what. You 
have to stay in the house.” 


“OK. OK. OK. I’ll think about it. OK?” 
He nodded. 


Dale was a kid who didn’t fight. Ever since he’d started school, kids picked on him for one thing 
or another. I remember kids teased him about his big ears when he was in the second grade. 


“Oh yeah?” I said when he told me, “And what did you do?” 
“J just told them, well, they aren’t as big as elephant ears.” 


J admired his answer. In my heart I believed in non-violence, turning the other cheek, and all 
that. At the same time, I sometimes wished he’d slug someone every once in a while. 


That night my husband and I had a long talk. He wanted to notify the school, get to the bottom of 
it. I disagreed. We finally went to bed still arguing. 


I lay awake for hours, Our three kids were the only white kids in their school. Most of their 
classmates lived in the tough Hill District housing project. How violent were they? How worried 
should I be? 


Should I stop the fight? If I did, Dale would probably have to change schools. What would 
stopping the fight do to him? Would backing down somehow damage his self-esteem. Would the 
damage last for the rest of his life? I wondered about the circumstances leading up to the fight. 
Why did my son say they had to fight? Did I really need to know why? Couldn’t I trust my son 
to know? Hadn’t I just been complaining that I wished he’d slug someone once in a while? 
Christ, what was a parent’s role and responsibility anyhow? Hadn’t J taught him my values? He 
knew what I thought. He knew right from wrong. When does a parent finally give in to the 
decisions of their kids? It was three in the morning. I was exhausted. I went to sleep. 


When I woke up the next morning, I told my husband I thought it was very important for us to 
support Dale, I wanted to let him fight. He wasn’t happy but said ok, “If you think that’s best, 
but it’s on your head if things go wrong.” I can live with that I thought. 


At breakfast I said, 


“Listen, Dale, two things about the fight, I’ll stay in the house. I won’t stop the fight. 
But, if I see any weaponis I’m coming out there. Also, I want you to promise to fight 
where I can see you from the dining room windows, OK?” 


“OK, Mom.” 


There were about a hundred kids in the backyard. True to our agreement, Dale managed to steer 
them under the dining room windows where I could watch. I closed the windows. I couldn’t bear 
to hear them and I didn’t trust myself to watch without screaming. Every muscle in my body 
tensed, just waiting for trouble. 


My heart raced. I didn’t know what to expect. Did these kids carry knives? 


The kids formed a solid ring around my son and the other boy. Surrounded by their schoolmates, 
they fought with bare fists as everyone in the circle cheered them on. Nobody interfered. First 
one of the fighters was on the ground. Then the other one was on the ground. No one in the 
circle moved. 


The fight lasted for what seemed forever and then, for no discernable reason, stopped. 


I went to the door as my son came into the house. His nose was bleeding. He had blood in his 


hair and what looked like cuts everywhere. Bruises were beginning to show on his face and arms. 


“That’s that,” he said. 
Brushing me aside with an, 

“l’m OK, mom,” 
He went into the bathroom by himself. I heard the lock click. He cleaned himself up, unlocked 
the door and came out. Without looking at me or saying anything, he went back outside to play. I 
watched him walk away from me. He seemed taller and suddenly older. 
Years later, I asked him if he remembered this fight. He said yes and told me the story. There 
were two kids named Dale in his class, one white and one black. When they got their first report 
cards, one of the other kids in the class grabbed his and the other Dale’s cards, Waving the cards 
around for the whole class to see, someone said, 

“Let’s see who’s smarter, the honky or the nigger.” 
Everyone laughed. The cards were compared and the honky ‘won.’ Then someone said, 

“Yea, but who’s tougher? The honky or the nigger?” 
Dale said after the fight the kids in his class treated him just like they treated each other, 


sometimes friendly and sometimes mean. 
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Sisters 


“That’s it,” I shouted, banging open the door and racing into the kitchen, “This time I’m 
killing her! Where’s the knife? I need a knife. Where the hell’s the butcher knife?” 


Not that the damn butcher knife was any good. For Christ’s sake it couldn’t even cut bread. But I 
needed a weapon, any weapon and we didn’t have any guns. 


Grams and Bobby just looked at me. Grams was my maternal grandmother, the grandmother who 
raised me. Bobby was my brother, one year younger than me. 


Bobby finally said, “Who? Who are you killing this time?” 
He got up and closed the kitchen door. Grams and Bobby were in front of the stove with the oven 
door open. They spent a lot of time like this, sitting and warming themselves in front of the open 


oven door, Stupid old house, always freezing cold. 


“Helen. This time I’m really going to kill her.” I was breathless in my anger. “She took my new 
clothes, She took my clothes and threw them out the window.” 


At last, I found the knife, I grabbed it by the handle and spun around to dash upstairs. I reached 
the kitchen door just as Bobby grabbed and held me from behind. 


“You can’t kill her, he said.” Just stop it. Listen, you can’t kill her. Now give me the knife.” 
“No!” I screamed. “She ruined my clothes. My brand new clothes. They’re not even paid for yet. 
It’s raining. And now everything’s in the mud. That’s it. I told you. I’m killing her. Now let me 
go. I’m killing her.” 

I was strong, but he was stronger. He wrestled me to the ground and yanked the knife away, 

I heard Gram’s voice in the background, “You can’t kill your own sister.” 

“Why not? Cain killed Abel so why can’t I kill Helen?” 

I leaped up. Anger carried me forward.. 1 grabbed the other knife, a dull small paring knife. But 
even in my frenzied state I knew I couldn’t kill her with that rusted old thing. I probably couldn’t 
even hurt her much. Could I gouge her eyes out? Maybe. 

And then I started crying. Not that crying ever solved anything. But crying slowed me down. 

I had opened a store credit account at the Forecast, the swankiest women’s clothing shop in 
Wilkinsburg. Fifteen years old in 1950, only I, I myself alone, in my whole family, had a credit 


account. My first credit purchase was a black skirt, grey cashmere sweater and turquoise scarf - 
the nicest clothes I ever had - the ones Helen threw out the window. 


That night both Helen and J had dates. She got the bathroom first, but I hung my clothes in there 
to be ready when it was my turn. 


ey Eu ON, 
\ My hew clothes mystfave outraged her. We both worked after school, but I spent my money. 
) She on the other hand gave all of hers to mom. Shit, she could have kept her money. Who asked 
"her to give it all to mom? Nobody. She just wanted to be the ‘good daughter’ - well let her. 1 
already knew I was the bad daughter. So what? I had a credit account and new clothes and she 
didn’t. 


I sat in the kitchen for a while and stopped crying. 


Then I went back upstairs. Helen was in her bedroom dressing. I slowly and carefully opened her 
bedroom door. Without saying a word, I put both hands on the door handle. Using all my anger 
and rage, I slammed the door shut as hard as I could. I slammed the door with such force that I 
actually pulled the door through to the other side of the door jamb. Now the door was stuck shut. 
T couldn’t budge it. Helen was locked in her room. 


Helen began to shout something. Who cares what she said? I was totally gleeful. 


I went into the room next to her room and looked out the window. Helen was crawling on her 
hands and knees across the slanted roof above the porch. It was still raining. I debated locking the 
window so she couldn’t get in, but I left it. I figured I had already won. She was going to be a 
mess for her date. 


I went back downstairs, All smiles and nice as you please. Looking innocent, I sat down at the 
kitchen table. My halo lit up the kitchen. Bobby and Grams looked at me trying to guess what I’d 
done this time. 


‘What was all that commotion about?” Grams asked. 

“Oh nothing, I slammed a door and Helen got locked in her room, but she’s OK.” 

By the time Helen got herself cleaned up again and came downstairs, her date had arrived. So she 
couldn’t scream or try to hit or kick me in front of him, But she did hiss at me under her breath, 


“Tl get you for this if it’s the last thing I do.” 


Bobby helped me unstick the door. I picked my clothes up from the mud, found something else 
to wear and went out. 


Several nights later, Helen came into my room while I was sleeping. She punched me on my 
arms with her fists. It’s hard to believe but I never woke up. Examining my bruises next morning, 
I thought what a coward. The only way she can beat me is if I’m sleeping. 


Who Am I? 


When | was growing up, my mother asked me many times, “Who the hell do you think you are? 
Just who the hell do you think you are?” My mother’s dead, but if she was still alive, | could 
finally tell her, Pm a queen. ‘That’s who the hell I think I am. 


I’m a queen. A queen from a past lifetime. I learned I was a queen in a past life while attending a 
past life regression workshop. Knowing I’m a queen is the perfect, perhaps only, explanation for 
my haughty, often arrogant and dictatorial behavior. 


The past life regression workshop took place in the largest program room at the Kripalu Center 
for Yoga and Health. There were several hundred participants lying on our backs on the floor, 
Many trained facilitators walked between the bodies handing out blankets and pillows and 
helping everyone relax and get comfortable without falling asleep. 


When the room quieted down the teacher began speaking in a soft but audible voice. She 
explained we were going to do circular breathing and then a visualization that she would direct. 
She invited us to relax and experience the sensations. 


Circular breathing involves taking deep breaths in through the mouth and out through the nose in 
a repeated rhythmic pattern. The leader paced the rhythm by saying breathe in, hold, breathe out. 
Breathe in, hold, breathe out, over and over again. The breathing lasted about twenly minutes. 


The room was silent as the leader started speaking in a quict and soothing voice. 


Imagine you’re on a path. You’re walking along. 1s a beautiful day. You're happy. You 
come lo a gate on the path. You open the gate. What do you sce? 


You continue along the path and come to an opening surrounded by trees, Everything is 
peaceful. Now you leave the opening and you go to another place. Where are you? You 
are sitting. What are you sitting on? 


Look at your feet. What are you wearing? 
Now you’re cating. Where are you? What are you cating? 


When the visualization ended, we chose partners and exchanged our storics. My partner was a 
close friend of mine. She visualized herself standing in the top of a burned and half-dead tree 
looking out over total devastation. Her whole village had been destroyed and all the tribe killed. 
She was the only one left alive. When she looked down at her feet, they were like animal fect, 
covered with fur. | thought her story interesting. She told me the main challenges in her life, the 
things she was trying to understand and work with, were feelings of being abandoned, of feeling 
alone and isolated, and of feeling somehow not worthy to be a leader. 


Von the other hand visualized myself as a queen. When I opened the garden gate, | saw a 
manicured lawn and gardens stretching in all directions. | stood up straight and tall. ‘This all 
belonged to me. When | looked down at my feet. | was impatient and angry. | thought, who the 
hell cares what kind of shoes I’m wearing? ] don’t care what kind of shocs I’m wearing. 
Someone else dresses me. In the final scene, I was sitting alone on my throne. A servant stood 
beside me holding a silver platter of food. 


‘There is a school of thought that suggests we choose our parents to learn the lessons of this life- 
ime, Even if it’s not true, is fun to think about. When I thought of my parents, a father who 
abandoned his family and a mother who gave me a, “Who the hell do you think you are?” script 
decided my lesson to learn in this life-time was humility. 


Thad to laugh. That didn’t work 1 thought. Once a queen, always a queen. 
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THOUGHTS FOR THE RE-UNION 

Re-union insinuates that there has, at some point, been a 
union. But I'd say the family I grew up in was more a federation 
of the parts. Each person in the federation acting and being an 
exteremely private person. 

There weren't too many stories handed down in the family. 
And there were some subjects that were secret or forbidden. High 
on the secrets list. was anything to do with my grandmother's 
past. And the main forbidden topic was my father and his Jobns' 
relatives. 

So although my name was Johns, I was raised a Roth which was 
my grandmother's name. My grandmother was my mother's mother - a 
strong, ego-driven, full-of-rage, dominating woman. She did what 
she had to do ~ but with such a vengence. It's hard to guess 
what she expected of life, but whatever it was was not delivered. 

What I know about her is pretty much limited to my 
experience of her though there were a few glinmerings of 
information from time to time. She arrived in the U.S. by 
herself when she was 19 years old. Philip Roth who had traveled 
earlier met her and they were married and moved to Pennsylvania. 
I believe he was a machinist. They settled near Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania in a place called Swissvale which is where, I 
believe, my mother grew up and went to school. 

Sometime later, Philip got sick. I somehow have the 
impression that he had cirossis of the liver. Whatever he had, 
my grandmother decided good clean country air was what he needed 


80 she bought a small farm in Derry, Pemsylvania near the city 
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of Latrobe and the family moved there. 

My mother had fond recollections of the farm. The farin was 
one of the few personal recollections from her girlhood that she 
shared with us. She talked with girlish glee and excitement 
still in her voice of riding bareback on her horse in the country 
and of driving to town when she didn't have a driver's license to 
help my grandmother to sell the eggs, sausage and farm produce. 
My grandmother made the sausage herself. The whole process, 
raising the pig, slaughtering and gutting it, and using the 
intestines for the casing. The fact of slaughtering the pig 
really fascinated me as a child. 

My mother told these stories about the farm with such 
wusual abandon that listening as a child I always had the 
feeling that the farm had been the happiest part of her life. 

Certainly the time I knew my mother was not the happy part 
of her life. One of her expressions at the time was, "Lf it 
wasn't for you kids... ." What? The thought was never 
finished. It was left to our imaginations. But the implication 
was always there. If she hadn't had us her life would be better 
somehow than the misery she was living. 

My mom had one brother aamed Philip, for his father I 
guess, and a sister named Exma. My mom's name was Helen Marie. 
I don't know where the Helen came from but the Marie was for my 
grandmother whose first name was Marie. 

Here are the "facts" I know about my mother's childhood - 
things she actually told me. 


She was her father's favorite child. 


WY 


She once hid behind a door and stuck her tongue out at her 

mother through the crack in the door. 

A blackbird once flew down the chimney at the faxm and her 

mother (my grandmother) caught the bird with her bare hands 

and flung it live into the wood burning stove. My mother 
expressed great admiration for the courage of this feat. 

My mother told both me and my sister Helen on numerous 

occasions that she was much better looking than either of us 

when she was our age. 

My mother enjoyed telling the story of how when she lived on 
the farn she and her mother (:my grandmother) would get in the old 
car and drive to town to sell the farm produce even though 
neither of them had a driver's license. 

That's about it. Any other information I have about my 
nmother is gleaned or inferred from other sources, 

What I know about my grandmother that she actuall y told me 
is one thing. A little saying she used to quote to me. I don't 
know how to wrtie it down because I've only ever heard it spoken. 
I repeated it alud one time and the person listening, who spoke 
German, told my it sounded like Yiddish. Here it is written 
phonectically as I heard it growing up: 

Sneider Pouf vas un hoiter nate, macht er moishen veider 
ouf. What it means is, There was a tailor named Sneider who 
worked all day and what he sewed during the day he had to rip out 
at night. 

The context for my grandmother quoting this to me many times 


was to remind me that if I dida sloppy job, I was going to have 


to do it over again. Perfection was definitely the ideal. 

I once saw my grandmother cry. Actually, I saw her cry 
three times, once when she told me that Kaiser Wilhelm of Germany 
died. Once when she got a letter from Germany during World War 
If, and once when my brother died. For the rest, she was a 
tough, unsentimental, but not without humor woman. 

Proud, tall and erect although just over 4 feet in height. 
She looms as a giant from my childhood, totally dominating every 
scene. My mother was forever standing hebind the door, and 
unseen, sticking out her tongue. My mother could not protect me 
from the god-given wrath of my grandmother although she tried. 
"Mom, don't call her a thing". "Mom, please..." This was my 
mother pleading with her mother not to abuse a (Sea I was a kid, 

Memories of my grandmother are very strong. She was a force 
in my life and is still a voice in my head, but quieter now than 
when I was younger. 

My mother's brother Philip Roth came to visit our house once 
a year at Christis time. Perhaps on Christmas day, I don't 
really remember. What I do remember is he came, and when he left 
my mother was always crying. 

T guess he was my uncle, but I never remember even saying 
hello to him. He came to see my grandmother and us kids were 
shooed out of the way into another room. 

One time he arrived not at Christmas and when he left 
someone told me then or later that his only son, also named 
Philip, had died suddenly. 


Well, I suppose that's very sad, but I bad no feelings about 


it at the time. We never went to a funeral or recognized the 
passing in any way that I rember. And when my own nbrother died 
some years later, I do not rember my Uncle Philip being there. 
His wife's name was Anne and she was a total unknown to me as a 
child. 1 only really learned about her after my mother died. 

My Aunt Ema played a bigger role in my life. She was my 
mother's younger sister. She had no children. When I was about 
10 years old, she and her faebend Carl adopted a boy named 
Clifford who was about 12. But he set fires and did other 
uonamed bad things and they “sent him back" which would be our 
fate if we didn't watch out. 

XY mentioned that my grandmother was not without a sense of 
humor, but it was a bleak kind of humor, kind of dark and ironic 
as in, oh you thought life was one way ~ well it's the other 
way ~ fooled you! I have inherited or absorbed this view of life 
and go has, I believe, my sister. The incident that comes to 
mind to illustrate this is the following story. 

My grandmother had open ulcers on her legs. She had thein as 
far back in my childhood as I have a memory of her. So she had 
trouble walking. We lived on Montier Street. I was ‘18 or 19 
years old, Grandmother and I were going to church so it must 
have been near Christmas. But the weather was clear though cold. 
I rember Grams, as I called he, was wearing her "good" black coat 
with the fur collar and her black tie shoes all polished up. We 
were walking togher down a flight of cement stairs that led from 
the porch of the house to the street. There were about 25 steps. 


On either side of the steps were shrubbery hedges trimmed about 


waist high so that the staircase was hemmed in on both side by 
these living railings. There were no other hand rails. Grandma 
and I were gingerly working our way dow the steps, side by side, 
in the middle of the steps so as to avoid brushing up agaisnt the 
bushes. I was solicitiously and probably dramatically assisting 
grandmother, holding her elbow and making sure she din't fall 
when I myself slipped and went tumb;ing down the full Elight of 
stairs. Grandma grabbed onto the bushes and saved herself. 

Well, she thought this was the funniest thing she had ever seen. 
The humor was not in the fall but rested on my intention to 
protect my grandmother when I couldn't even clearly get my own, 
self down the steps. As grandma said, "She (meaning me) was 
being so careful, and boom, dow you went, but not me" ... 

I'm trying to remember my mother laughing. I have a 
‘ebateoaeh of her laughing. She is seated at a table ina 
restaurant, smoking a cigarette. She looks like she's been 
drinking and she looks like she's laughing. But IO have no 
remembrance of her actual laughter or of her crying either for 
that matter. 

She told me once that her sister Emma cried all the time and 
"Look at her"! She's a mess - that was the implication. And I 
must say, Aunt Emma did cry easily - a trait that was not admired 
by my mother and my grandmother. My mother once told me, "I used 
to cry, but it never helped anything." 

When my brother Bobby died, ty mother forbid us to ery at 
bis funeral. And even though I was 18 years old and broken 


hearted, I obeyed her. In fact, although I learned to disobey my 
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mother, I never learned to confront her, to separate from her, 
nor to have an adult relationship with her. Ours was always a 
highly charged relationship and sometimes I got to play the role 
of the wounded child but mostly she got to be the wounded child 
and I got to be the parent. 

Recollections are made through the "broken mixror of 
memory". Memory is neither tidy, rational nor sequential. 
Memory is scattered, disjointed, and highly charged. 

I have few reliable childhood memories. I sometimes imagine 
that I rode on my daddy's shoulders. But by the time my mother 
was pregnant with her fourth and last child, my brother Phil, my 
dad was gone forever from the family and my life. Though 
according to my sister, Helen, my father came back once and my 
grandmother "xan him off" using the shot gun she brought to the 
city from the farm, It scared her so much that she could have 
actually killed him that she got rid of the gun. Whatever the 
truth or un-truth is, we as children and growing up were 
forbidden to speak of him, mention his name, or ask any questions 
about him. 

Years later, when my mother was already dead, I learmed that 
she all those years of my childhood had been in touch with my 
father's brothers who lived in Pittsburgh with their families. 

Strange and private woman, my mother. I rtemember she was 
outraged when my father died just a few years before her that he 
did not leave her money nor remember her im any way in his will 
or on his insurance policy. 


Things were such a puzzle growing up, but sometimes it seems 


to me if we live long enough, and I suppose have the interest, 
some of the pieces actually come together to make a more complete 
picture. For instance, as a child I could never figure out why 
my mother was so enraged about my father. The story we got was 
that she left my father because he was an alchoholic. That she 
tried to get help from public assistance and was told she had to 
return to her husband in order to qualify. She was not willing 
to do this, so she was turned dow for receiving any assistance. 
She was forced to make her own way. Now I could understand that 
this might make her angry and even bitter. But I could never fit 
the piece about rage. Why if she left was she still ina rage? 
It just didn't make sense to me. . 

Then about five years after she died, I locate oe see of 
my mother's brother, Her name“was-Anne; She was telling me the 
story of mom's early marriage and she said, "When Joe left, Helen 
was just devastated". Ah now the story comes toghter. He dumped 
her, not the other way around. And she never recovered. 

I believe, for me, that understanding finally to the best of 
my ability about what helped to form me as a young child allows 
me to choose the way I want to be rather than forever reacting 
from patterns established early in life. I further believe that 
all of these patterns wre pretty much in place by the time I was 
six years old. Imagine, we go through life with all the 
patterns, prejudices, and reasons we made up as children in order 


to try and understand our worlds. And then we spend, the rest of 
i 


our lives trying to break the patterns - at least , the case with 
il 
me 


As IT said, I remember little from very early childhood. One 
day, I was about 35 years old, my mother and I were sitting at 
the same table and she looked at me closely. She said, "My god, 
what happened to your wrist?" I looked at my wrist. Nothing had 
happened to it. I have a large wrist bone that sticks out. It's 
always been that way. So I looked at her dumb founded and when I 
didn't answer she went on, "Your wrist. Did you break your wrist 
or what?" "No", I replied. "It's always been this way". "Oh," 
she said, and then she continued, "I can never look at you 
without feeling guilty." "Really," I said. I hadn't a clue what 
she was talking about. I was still back on the wrist wondering 
how it was she never noticed my large wrist bones before. "Yes", 
she said. "Everytime I look at you, I see the scar next to your 
eye. When you were just a baby, before you were two, I threw a 
paring knife at you and it hit you just there by your eye. What 
do you suppose you could have been doing at that age that was so 
terrible I had to throw a knife at you? I don't know, but I did 
throw it and it left a scar and every time I look at you I feel 
guilty". 

My mother told me that I talked and walked early, that I 
strolled my baby doll buggy and when people stopped me and asked 
me my name, I said very clearly, "My name is Margaret, but you 
can call me Peggy Ann."' She also told me that I once told a 
neighbor, "my mommy is mad at my daddy because he sold her vacuun 
cleaner." 

One more thing. My mother told me she worried a lot because 


I was so tiny as an infant that my mother thought I was going to 


grow up to be a dwarf. I read recently that infants who are | 
deprived of "tactile stimulation" - i.e. children who are not 
held, cuddled and stroked as infants do not grow at the same rate 
as infants who are. I suspect this is what happened to me. 

Several events took place during my first year of life that 
made life hard for my mother. Her father died the same year I | 
was born and she became pregnant with my brother, I was 14 
months old when my brother was born. My mother told me she was 


so sick after my brother was born that she had to crawl across 


the room to feed him. 


I understood after my own son David was born what my mother 
meant about being so sick she had to crawl. I had breast milk 
fever and I too had to crawl across the floor to feed him. 

Mother also told me that she trained me to use the potty and 
spanked me when I wet or soiled myself. I was less than one year | 


old. "I can still hear you crying," she said. Guilt. It was 


everywhere. In re-telling me this story, she said she “Just 
couldn't have two babies in diapers." Years later when I myself 
had two babies in diapers she asked me how I could stand it. She 
also told me that she took me off the bottle before my brother 
was born, there was a 1a month difference in our ages, and that 
I used to steal my brother's bottle if I got the chance, 

These stories in their honesty, for which I an grateful to 
my mother, help me make sense of my own interpretations of my 
childhood. I felt like I was forced to grow up quickly. That at 
an early age before I was 6 years old, I began to discern right 


from wrong for myself based on my own observations and not on / () } 


those of the adults around me. mae I based my opinions on the 
observation that everyone around me was crazy, that no-one could 
be trusted and that I had to rely on myself if I wanted the 
"yight" answers. 

I carried these childhood observations with me into 
adulthood and became conscious of them when I spent two years at 
the Kripalu Yoga and Meditation Center as a spiritual lifestyle 
student. 

My mother was very good to me in many ways, to us, to "her" 
kids. I know she was proud of us in her way. Although she never 
acknowledged me being in college and died before I graduated. 

Mon died in 1973 at age 66. In 1973, I was 38 years old. 
When I was born, she was 28 years old. Her father died the same 
year I was born and my brother Bobby, my mom's favorite child, 
was conceived that same year. 

What else can I say about my mother. Though I don't 
remember her laughing, she had a certain joy about her, a kind of 
zest for life. 

I remember her visiting us ith New Mexico in winter. We had 
a heavy snowfall. It was sometime in the early 1960s. I came 
home from an errand and she was outside shoveling snow. She had 
on. whey wool jacket with a bright red knitted collar and my 
bright red fuzzy hat with my three sizes too big for her boots. 
In the bright New Mexico sunshine sparkling off the white snow, I 
can still see her glancing up with her bright eyes at peace with 
her task. A photograph in time - etched on the broken mirror of 


memory ~ my mom ~ so alive in that moment and almost joyous. 


Mom bought War Bonds during World War II. Ghe worked at 
Rhea's Bakery downtown Pittsburgh and belonged to the union. I 
always thought the War Bonds were a Union effort ~ I don't know. 
Anyhow, because of the War Bonds, she got tickets to the Ringling 
Bros. Circus, The Ice Capades, and the operetta at Pitt Stadium 
and we got to go. We also went on picnics to Frick Park where I 
spent hours sitting on the grass with Mom and her friend, Helen 
Rodgers, "Rodge" Mom called her, we called her Helen, looking for 
4 leaf clovers, feeding the squirrels, and then "running with the 
boys", my two brothers, up and down the hills that formed the 
creek bed. 

And of course every year we went to Kennywood Amusement Park 
for the end of school year school picnic. 

By the time I was 7 years old, I remember being anxious most 
of the time. 

The school picnic for instance was an anxious making event. 
First we had to worry about the weather, would it rain? If it 
rained too hard would Mom decide not to go? Would Mom be too 
tired to go? She worked the night shift at the bakery and 
arrived home beat and Skpected to go to the school picnic. 

Then we had to worry about the lunch. We made ground 
baloney sandwiches. I ground the baloney to an endless nag of 
"Be careful. Watch your fingers." It was a hand-cranked 
grinder. Looking back I cannot imagine how you could ever grind 
your own fingers. I mean after all, you were grinding the damn 
thing. But the whole time, grandma, my sister Helen, and my 


brothers too, "Watch your fingers." 


‘Then would grandma remember to make the beets and eggs. She 
made jars of boiled eggs in beet juice with beets pickled 
together. 

Then the really big worry, would we take a cab or a street 
car. I got sick every time on the street car and threw up 
violently. Mom had to weigh this possibility against the cost of 
a taxi from Wilkinsburg to Kennywood Park - quite a distance. 

One year I remember, we were all on the street car and we 
all had to get off so I could throw up. This was no small 
adventure. We were carrying, schlepping my mother would say, 
food and drinks for the whole day for six people, jackets, 
sweaters, towels, bathing suits, hats, tablecloths ~ we always 
had several veal cotton white ironed table cloths for our picnic 
table ~ anyhow we're carrying all this stuff and we have to get 
off the trolley because I'm heaving all my food and anxiety from 
the previous 24 hours. 

Mom is totally put out. Not only that, they wouldn't let us 
board back onto the trolley - so we had to wall across a wooden 
bridge to get to the park. That bridge was high, vickety, and 
wooden and you could see between the boards. No way was I 
walking across it. NO WAY. Mom had to find a taxicab to drive 
us across that bridge. Who knows how she did this? I only know 
I wouldn't walk that bridge. They were trying to kill me ~- first 
the trolley car, they knew I got sick, and now the bridge - uh 
huh no way. 


Once in the park, I didn't like to ride the stuff. Mom and 


my sister Helen went on the Roller Coasters and the up-side down 


stuff. I went on the Carousel, the Tea Cups sometimes, the 
Scooter cars, and sometimes, once or twice, when my sister coaxed 
me, on the BIG Ferris Wheel - even though she promised not to, 
she always rocked the car when we were up top and I was always 
terrified. { always sat perfectly rigid and tried not to breath 
ox make any movement. In this way, I could sneak by and nothing 
bad would happen to me. 

I liked the row boats on the calm water and the lunch and my 
mom worrying over me, "Are you alright?" 

“Are you alright?" was a family expression meant to ask that 
question and also meant to re~assure the person who asked it. 

“Are you alright?" is one of my first memories. We were 
living in Homewood, a neighborhood in Pittsburgh, in the room 
behind my grandmother's store. My mother and were in one bed. 

My brother Bobby and sister Helen were in another bed. My 
brother Phil was in the big cradle. My grandmother was sleeping 
in the store. My mother threw a shoe against a closet and said, 
"Dain rats." And from the other room came my grandmother's 
voice, "Helen, are you alright? Helen?" "Yes, Mom, go back to 
sleep." 

My mother told me once that when I was little, I would play 
quietly by myself for hours and hours with just a few empty 
thread spools until, "Helen that hellion got hold of you." 

The first day of school an elementary school ~ every year ~ 
I laid out the ironed ribbons for my pig tails, my new socks, my 
shoes, my dress the night before. The next morning, I dressed 


carefully, I kneeled on the floor while my grandmother sat in a 


T missed the 'f; . That's the way ig was. Bang. 


Like clockwork ag my grandmother used to say. 
twas an obedient student. 1 got all As until high school, 
I sang in the 6th grade choir. School was pretty predicable and 


I liked that. You went, did the work, and got rewarded with As. 


Anxiety, a Rumination 


Bottomless pit of anxiety: that’s where J live. Where I have always lived, all seventy-cight years of my 
\ife. 

Even as a young child, I suffered extreme anxiety. For the first six years of school, I never got to class 
on the first day. The night before, I laid out all my clothes, polished my white and brown saddle oxford shoes, 
washed my white socks, and pressed my hair ribbons. The next morning, I got dressed and ready for schoo! 
and then waited for my grandmother. She braided my hair. Grandma had ulcers on her legs so she couldn’t 
stand up. T would kneel on the floor in front of her chair while she tugged my long hair into braids, pulling the 
hair tight, up and back, away from my face. And then ’m not knecling anymore; I’m lying on the floor. I had 
fainted, again. 

I stayed home on opening day the first six years of school. I was thirtcen years old before I figured out a 
way to cope with first day of class anxiety — tough it out. Tough it out means; never admit you can’t do it. Just 
stand up straight, throw the shoulders back, put one foot in front of the other and go. 

I’ve been toughing it out ever since, grandmother’s voice from the grave still driving my behavior, “Just 
keep’er going, Peg, just keep’er going.“ 

I have to laugh to think ‘keep’er going’ was grandma’s more direct and demanding German version of 
the little red train that could, “I think I can, I think I can, I think | have a plan, and I can do most anything if] 
only think I can” and the refrain, “] knew f could, I knew I could. . .” as the train puffs up the steep hill. 

Anyhow, lately I’m fecling the pressure of holding the posture, the posture of toughing it out. Why is it 
becoming difficult? Because I find J need help. At my advanced age and with my various physical limitations, 
I can no longer go it alone. J can’t find the energy to tough it out. I realize at the very core of my anxiety is my 
need to be in control. Only when I think I’m in control can I relax. Rationally I’m aware that control is 
ephemeral, an illusion made up by the brain whose job it is to keep the body safe. On the other hand, | think 
everything in the universe is out of control, In the midst of the general unpredictability of life, | believe the 

ynly thing | even have the possibility of controlling is my re-action to what’s happening. Given my life-long 
history as an anxiety sufferer, I'd say, so far I’ve done pretty good. But now I find myself in a position of 
being forced to admit J can no longer chug along like the little red train. More and more I feel as though I’m 
pushing the damn thing uphill. 

So what to do? That’s the question. A rational response is finding some help. Asking for help in and of 
itself raises my anxiety level into the red zone. 


Year 2013 


reagn 
Some brief thoughts on my relationship with food - July 25, 2000 


Mom told me she used to cry over me because I was so small she thought I would be a midget. I 
suspect that I was a child who “failed to thrive” because I did not get any attention. Mom was 
very sick when she was pregnant with Bobby. She told me she had to crawl on her hands and 
knees to the bathroom after he was born because she was in so much pain. She said she had hugh 
boils when she was pregnant with him. We were just 14 months apart, I was born in February 
and he was born in April. Mom’s father died the year I was born. She told me she took me off 
the bottle when Bobby was born because she couldn’t have two babies on bottles at the same 
time and that I used to go in and steal his bottle when she wasn’t watching. Anyhow my 
diagnosis is that Mom was just too sick, too unhappy over her father’s death, and too frantic with 
two infants to care for me properly. I believe I got very little stroking or holding as an infant and 
this was one reason why I did not grow faster. I also imagine I was a picky eater and probably 
hard to feed and as I got a little older - into the two-year old stage, I was probably given finger 
food to keep me quiet and occupied. 


Grandmother called me a big fat cow over and over again. 1 was the tallest and biggest person in 
the family. I have only one picture of myself as a child. In the picture I look to be about 9 years 
old and I am not - most definitely not - fat. 


When I got married I was 5 feet seven and half inches tall and I weighed 125 pounds. When I 
was 31 and had three children I weighed 135 pounds and a neighbor referred to me as “the tall 
skinny woman.” In 1961, the year after David was born, I used to sun bath in a bikini and I 
looked great in it. I was 26 years old. 


When we lived in France (1974), I wore a size 12 skirt. So I was never fat my whole life until 
the last 20 years after I became unhappy about not knowing what the purpose of life is and being 
not directed in my life. When I quit the Arts Council in 1988 I weighed 183 pounds and was 
aware that I was out of touch with my body. That’s the most I have ever weighed. Today I 
weigh about 172. I would like to weigh 155 which is a good weight for my height and a weight I 
can carry well, 


So I was deprived of attention as an infant. My grandmother always referred to me as the big fat 
cow. And I am a person who practices excess. Moderation is not a natural instinct for me. My 
excuse is I am an 8 on the Enneagram which means excess. I relate to sentences such as, Real 
learning comes from practicing excess. 


So now I want to change the way I eat and it is a struggle. I want to feel better, to take some 
weight off because my legs are beginning to look like they might become ulcerous. The 
naturopathic doctor has suggested eliminating wheat and dairy from my diet and limiting alcohol 
to three times a week, one glass of wine is probably what she had in mind. But when I drink 
wine, one glass is not enough. I really want a whole bottle. I’m doing pretty good with the no 
wheat and OK with the no dairy but I am not willing to give up butter and may have increased 
the amount since I’m not drinking milk or using cream or cheese. I don’t think I have lost weight 
because I am eating large amounts of food to compensate for feeling deprived. 


My 


FAMILY 


Ihave a friend Louise. She is the oldest child in a large Irish Catholic family. She is fifty 
years old. ; 


Louise complains all the time about her family. She says she always thought that family 
was supposed to take care of you. 


Louise was married once very young and divorced. She has been single ever since. She 
has no children, by choice she tells me. 


This past week was a typical drama in her family life saga. Her mother, Marty, is 72 
years old and has cancer, She lives 14 hours away by car or $1,000 last minute air fare. 


Marty has been calling on Louise and her other children to come and take care of her. 
Drive her in for her many surgeries and stay on for a week or two after she is released from the 
hospital. 

So Marty is scheduled for surgery and it’s Louise’s turn to do, as she says, “the dutiful 
daughter thing”. Louise made plans at work to be absent for two weeks. And although everyone 
understands they are not happy. Louise works at The National Institutes for Health. She 
manages large-scale studies and at the moment two or three new studies are just gearing up. 


But Louise is prepared, She has her time off from work, her non-refundable air ticket, 
and someone lined up to feed the cat. 


And then her mom calls and says the surgery date has been moved up at the surgeon’s 
request. 


Louise calls me. Very angry. She says, “Help me before I kill someone or kill myself. [ 
am so angry and you know I don’t deal well with anger.” 


“Why is the surgery date being changed”, I ask, “because the surgeon wants to go to the 
Bahamas or because your mother’s cancer is worse?” 


“J don’t know. I didn’t even ask,” Louise responds. “What difference would it make? I 
still have to go.” 


“Why would you still have to go?” 
“Because she asked me.” Louise responded. 
“She may have asked you but if you can’t say no, it’s not a request, it’s a demand.” 


“Well yeah but so what? I still have to go. My mom always gets what she wants.” 


“Oh I don’t think so. I imagine your mom wants unconditional service and what she’s 

) getting is a dutiful daughter response. And I don’t know about you but I know about me. If Tam 
: doing something I really don’t want to do, sooner or later, everyone knows it. So I think this 
whole thing is a lose-lose.” i 


“Yeah well you don’t know the worst part yet. I told her so OK I°ll change my ticket, Pll | 
change my schedule and Pll be there. And she said, can you imagine this? She said “Well I don’t | 
want to inconvenience anyone’ Inconvenience anyone! Inconvenience anyone! I wanted to | 
scream. Who asked you to move so far away. I wanted to say, Mom, I have a responsible job. I | 
just can’t pick up and leave every time you need me there.” 


“So what did you say?” I asked. 
“Nothing, I didn’t say anything. I told her I would call and let her know when I was 


arriving. And I changed my ticket. And I changed my schedule at work and I called her and. told 
her the new arrangements.” 


And then. And then. I get a call from her. And she says, “Never mind. Your sister Patty | 
is coming down to take care of everything. So it’s OK. You don’t have to come.” 


All I can think of is the folk song that tells the story of a woman who is sentenced to be ; 
hanged. And her family come to see her one after the other, her father, her mother, her brother 
and her sister. And she asks each of them in turn, “Father, Mother, brother, sister haveyou—t jel Yod 
beowght me gold, or silver to pay my fee or have you come to see me hanging on the gallows Bers S 
tree?” And they all reply the same, “No, I have no gold nor silver to pay your fee, Pye come = _J ; A 
, today to see you on the gallows tree.” And then her Lover comes and she says, RAR le ou 
b ri: Ac brought me gold or silver to pay my fees or have you come to see me hanging on the gallows 
tree?” “Aye, I’ve brought you gold and silver to pay your fees. I have not come to see you : 
hanging on the gallows tree.” 


September 24, 2000 


Peg Stone 
Professor Travis 
English 103 
October 19, 2011 
Why I Lived in an Ashram 


Everywhere I went people praised me. In the building where I lived, I was routinely 
introduced as, “the woman who saved our homes.” In Maryland where I worked, I was 
introduced as “the woman who saved the arts in Prince George’s County.” I was known in 
Washington DC as the person who organized the first successful Tenant-led purchase and 
conversion of a DC rental building and throughout Maryland, northern Virginia and 
Washington as a dynamic leader in arts management. 

So why did I feel rotten? Why was I so miserable? My misery had nothing to do with 
the reality of my situation. Outwardly my life was blessed and I knew it. Inwardly my life was 
barren and didn’t make sense to me. I was engaged in some sort of internal struggle. I simply 
couldn’t take in the praise people were heaping on me. I yelled at myself— what are you? Some 
kind of spoiled brat? Why can’t you just be happy with what you have? But it wasn’t that easy 
and yelling didn’t change anything. More and more often, I found myself sitting in my rocking 
chair, drinking wine, wondering what my life was really all about. My friends suggested maybe 
I was depressed or tired or just stressed out. Maybe I needed to get away for a while. My 
doctor recommended an anti-depressant. But none of that was helpful and as we know, help is 
only helpful if it’s perceived as helpful. I appreciated my friends making suggestions, but I 
knew I was having a crisis of the spirit, a crisis that needed more than a pill or a temporary 
Band-Aid. 

It’s painful to look back on that period of my life. I was so arrogant. I thought of myself 


as Colossus, striding the mountaintops, or alternatively as Atlas, holding the weight of the 


world on my shoulders. I was totally and completely absorbed in my own energy; convinced I 
controlled the action: nothing happened except what I personally orchestrated, I held this 
posture until my body revolted. All my muscles were tight, stiff and painful. It was difficult to 
walk, even for short distances. My blood pressure soared into the red zone, flashing danger. I 
ignored these warnings and went into overdrive: pushing, pulling, clawing my way to the top, 
determined to do what? 

I have no idea what I thought I was trying to prove or what exactly I was trying to 
accomplish - to become the highest paid, most charismatic, most successful arts director in the 
history of the world? I only know I experienced an obsessive desire for more and more: more 
programs, bigger and bigger events, wider and wider recognition, larger and larger grants, 
more and mote artists, greater and greater territory, more and more, tighter and tighter, I pulled 
power to me. All this manic activity made me look very successful, but feel very tired, 
overwhelmed me in fact with a kind of hopelessness — a hopelessness I began to stuff down. 
with food and alcohol. Because really what was the point? Suppose I became the queen, so 
what? What then? Could I say, “Off with their heads?” Probably not, so why bother? 

I was overly solicitous with people I considered important, Time was not important. I 
had all the time in the world to talk with them, meet with them, eat with them, to do whatever 
they requested. But I had no time for persons I considered less important, the secondary 
people, that's how I thought of them. Secondary people had a harder and harder time getting 
my attention. Then two incidents happened on the same day, incidents I found hard to ignore. I 
was in my office late one afternoon, hurrying to finish my presentation for an important 
fundraising event that evening. The phone rang. I picked up the receiver and barked, 

“Arts Council, may I help you?” 


A voice at the other end of the line said, 


“This is David.” 

“Yes, David, can I help you?” 
He repeated, 

“It’s David,” 

“Yes David, I heard your name, what can I do for you?” 
And then, 

“Mom, it’s David, your son, your son, David.” 
I groaned. 

A bit later I was standing in the receiving line between the Vice-President and Director 
of Marketing at Bloomingdales’ Department Store. Bloomingdales was sponsoring a gigantic 
fundraiser for the arts, the first of its kind. This event was a very big deal, co-sponsored by four 
regional arts councils including mine. Tickets cost $250. Attendees were top officials from the 
biggest banks and businesses in the DC area, all potential donors. I carefully crafted my 
receiving line behavior. I followed what I read about Queen Elizabeth: she took the right hand 
of a person in both of her hands, she looked directly into their face, she said something brief, 
and then she moved the person along with her released left hand. I can do that I thought, but 
what do I want to say? I wrote a brief script and practiced it in front of the mirror, striving for a 
sincere look. Now I was in the receiving line, greeting guests, clasping their right hand with 
both of my hands, looking directly at them, giving my spiel, and moving them along. Half an 
hour later, I was still going strong, 

“Hi, I’m Peg Stone, Director of the Prince George’s Arts Council. Thank you so very 

much for coming and supporting the arts.” 
A quietly outraged voice answered me, 


“Mom!” 


I was looking straight into my daughter’s face without recognizing her. That’s it, I thought, you 
really are totally out of control. My behavior reminded me of the Hindu goddess Kali. Kali is a 
ferocious goddess, slashing and burning her way through life, adding her victim’s heads to her 
necklace. That was my image of how I was behaving — slashing and burning, taking no 
prisoners. 

I was tired of acting like Kali. 1 wanted a change. 

Durga is another Hindu goddess, but unlike Kali, she is wise, fearless and patient. I 
decided to work on becoming more Durga, less Kali. 

For the last five years, I had been attending personal growth workshops at the Kripalu 
Center for Yoga and Health. The Center sponsored a program called ‘Spiritual Life-Style 
Training’ (SLT), SLT was an all-volunteer program providing free room and board in 
exchange for volunteer labor. In addition to working forty hours a week, SLT students were 
required to attend weekly classes, family circles, and frequent lectures given by the resident 
guru. The minimum volunteer commitment was three months, 

I resigned as director of the Arts Council and signed up for the three month SLT 
program. The ashram was a Hindu based religious retreat center with a resident guru, Yogi 
Amrit Desai. A guru’s traditional role is to serve as spiritual leader and teacher. Teachings 
promoted personal transformation and conscious living. We basically studied how to stay 
grounded in the here and now, overcome dualities, recognize the differences between 
attachment and non-attachment. Success depended on one’s ability to shift awareness, to 
experience an internal shift of energy. We worked on practicing unconditional love, 
compassion, and forgiveness. 

The food was vegetarian, a lot of brown rice, sweet potatoes, beans, soups, and 


vegetables. There was no caffeine, Coming off caffeine proved to be my first big hurdle. Like a 


lot of manic-driven people, I drank coffee — lots of it ~ all day long, When I was forced to stop, 
I got the worst migraine of my life. For a solid week, I laid on my bunk with a towel over my 
eyes, too dizzy to stand up. The second week, I still had a headache, but I could at least walk. 

I was assigned to the household department. Household crews worked together 
cleaning guest rooms, changing linen on 350 beds, scrubbing large common area toilets, 
shower stalls, saunas and whirlpools, mopping hugh expanses of marble floors, vacuuming 
acres of carpet, and washing large glass doors. 

When people asked me why I was there, living in the ashram, I said I wanted to learn to 
work from a different energy. I didn’t exactly know what that meant or how it would happen. 
Then one day, in the middle of winter, a particularly cold and bitter day, cleaning the lobby, I 
sprayed Windex on the glass entry door, But because the glass was so cold, the Windex froze, I 
rubbed and rubbed, spraying more Windex in hopes of getting the ice gone. I became frantic, I 
scraped at the ice with my fingernails. Nothing worked. The glass was a sheet of ice and I 
couldn’t get it off. Finally giving up, I just collapsed onto the floor, leaned my head against the 
glass and sobbed. That’s where Nita, my supervisor, found me. She sat down on the floor next 
to me and put her arm around my shoulders. Big spontaneous tears ran down my face. I 
couldn’t stop. Nita said, “It’s ok. Why don’t you go to your bunk and lie down.” 

Later when I was calmer, I figured out what had happened, I became hysterical because 
I couldn’t do the job, I couldn’t get it right, couldn’t make it right. I realized the energy I 
worked from was fear, fear of being humiliated, of getting it wrong, of being dumb, stupid, 
lazy and good for nothing. I learned this behavior in childhood, My grandmother who was an 
unhappy and abusive woman raised me. She referred to me as “that thing” or “that lazy big fat 
cow.” I rather doubt I was lazy and I now know from a photograph that I was neither too big 


nor too fat, but how was I to know this as a child? My mother also lived with us, She worked 


two full-time jobs. My strongest memory is her either sleeping or yelling, “Who the hell do 
you think you are?” repeated for emphasis. Or, “Jesus, Mary and Joseph, can’t you ever get 
anything right?” 

The vulnerability of crying in public released some internal floodgate. I couldn’t stop. 

I literally cried everyday for three months. And then the tears stopped, spontaneously, the same 
way they had started. I felt clearer, less angry and ready to learn, 

As it turned out, I lived in the ashram for the next two years. I could have stayed there 
the rest of my life, but chose to leave, to test my new behavior in what we in the ashram 
referred to as ‘the real world.’ Shortly after leaving, I got a job managing a large apartment 
building in the West-End of Washington, DC. Before I started, I bought a ferocious looking, 18 
inch, green straw Vietnamese dragon. The dragon had 4 inch red straw flames shooting out 
between the teeth of her large, open mouth, I named her Kali. She lived on my desk. I loved 
her; she consoled me somehow, serving as a visible reminder of my past behavior, before I 


lived in the ashram. 


Peg Stone 
December 16, 2011 
Walls 
Robert Frost is often credited with the sentiment that good fences make good neighbors. 

In fact, Frost was saying quite the opposite. The first line of his poem “Mending Wall” 
reads: “Something there is that doesn’t love a wall,” and continues by describing how 
each year he and his neighbor walk the fence between their properties, repairing it, 
replacing loose and fallen stones. During the course of one such repair job, his neighbor 
says, “Good fences make good neighbors.” Frost goes on to muse about why and whether 
fences make good neighbors and finishes the poem by describing his neighbor: 

He moves in darkness as it seems to me- 

Not of woods only and the shade of trees. 

He will not go behind his father’s saying, 

And he likes having thought of it so well 

He says again, “Good fences make good neighbors.” 
Regardless of the poet’s musings, we have fences and walls; and your next-door neighbor 
is not the only one building them. 
For instance, I read Israel is building another wall between herself and Africa. And the 
U.S. continues to lenghten its wall along the border with Mexico. 
Walls serve three purposes — to keep things in - to keep things out — or to keep things 
both in and out. The Great Wall of China, Hadrian’s Roman Wall in Great Britain, The 
Berlin Wall, the West Bank Wall, and now the Mexican Wall, euphemistically called a 
‘border fence’. And I just read in my local newspaper, The Berkshire Eagle, that Israel 
has financed $160 million for a new wall “to staunch the flow of illegal African 


migrants” into Israel. 


The Great Wall of China began as a series of independent walls along state 
borders during the Chinese Zhou Dynasty (1045-256 BC). The wall was a stone and earth 
fortification in Northern China, built to protect the Northern borders of the Chinese 
Empire. As Dynasties came and went, borders expanded or contracted and new and 
extended wall segments were added, eventually totaling 5,500 miles. Today the wall is a 
tourist attraction listed as a World Heritage site. 

A similar fate awaited Hadrian’s Wall. Hadrian built the 73-mile long wall in 
117AD, consolidating the boundaries of the Roman Empire, restraining and containing 
the Northern barbarians. Hadrian’s Wall, like the Great Wall of China, was declared a 
World Heritage site and today is a tourist attraction. 

The Berlin Wall, begun in 1961, reached a total length of just over 103 miles. East 
Germany called the wall the Anti-Fascist Protection Wall and claimed it was needed to 
keep Western Fascist forces out. The West retorted that the wall was erected to stop East 
Germans from leaving; 160,000 refugees fled East Germany for the West between 
January and August 1961. The wall was torn down on November 9, 1989, reuniting East 
and West Germany. Today a portion of the wall, including a signal fence, watchtower 
and secondary wall are preserved as a memorial to the 5,000 attempts and the 171 deaths 
of persons attempting to escape to the West. The memorial manager, Alex Klausmeier, 
has applied for World Heritage status for the site to honor these victims. 

Israel calls the barrier it built between Israel and the West Bank a security fence, 
the Palestians call it a racial segregation wall; and the BBC uses the term Israeli West 
Bank barrier, Whatever it’s called, the International Court of Justice on July 9, 2004, 


released the following opinion: “Israel cannot rely on a right of self-defense or on a state 


of necessity in order to preclude the wrongfulness of the construction of the wall.” And 
further. . . “the construction of the wall, and its associated regime, are contrary to 
international law.” 

Despite the condemnation of the International Court, the 470-mile barrier, begun in 1994, 
remains in place in 2012. 

Currently the United States is constructing a so called ‘fence’ between Mexico and the 
U.S. Border States in an effort to keep the Mexicans out and Israel is erecting another 
‘barrier’ to keep the Africans out. 

I despair. I despair not just because of the enormous cost of constructing and 
maintaining these barriers, but because | believe erecting walls avoids the real problems 
underlying why people think they need a wall in the first place. Walls don’t really resolve 
the problems they were built to address. Look at the Berlin and Israeli walls. The Berlin 
wall tumbled and Germany was re-united. So what did the wall accomplish? There were 
171 documented deaths of persons trying to scale the wall, and East Germany fell sharply 
behind the West economically. The Israeli wall has done nothing to further the peace 
process in the war-torn Middle East; reported conflicts and deaths are regular and 
ongoing. 

I agree with the statement made in 2006 by the President of Mexico, Felipe 
Calderon, during a Canadian broadcast news program (CTV) on October 26, 2006. 
Responding to the U.S. authorization of hundreds of miles of additional fencing along the 
Mexican U.S. border, Felipe said: “It is deplorable to go ahead . . . It is much more useful 
to solve common problems and foster prosperity in both countries.” 

A sentiment echoed in Frost’s Mending Fences poem: 


Before I built a wall I’d like to know: 


What I was walling in or walling out, 


And to whom I was like to give offense. 


Peg Stone 

Professor Travis 
English 103 

Final Essay — Reflection 
December 16, 2011 

At 76 years old, I'm finishing up my course work in Honors Composition at 
Berkshire Community College. I think I learned something, mostly that I'm better at 
critical, rather than creative, writing. So, of course, I keep trying creative writing. Eugene 
O'Neill, arguably the greatest American playwright, wanted to be a poet, not his skill set; 
he was a lousy poet. Life is perverse. 

I’ve had great fun with this course. Not only did I have an opportunity (with 
deadlines) to write stuff, but writing gave me openings for conversation. For instance, I 
told my California son, Dale, I was writing a paper on fences and walls that countries 
build to keep out the thundering hoards. His response, so succinct and on the mark: “So 
the US has joined other wall-building nations? Oh well, the walls go up, the walls come 
down. People suffer.” God I wish I could write like that! 

Aside from relearning basic sentence structure, use of ing verbs instead of run-on 
sentences, general punctuation, Freshman things like commas and semi-colons, and 
current MLA guidelines (or are they ‘rules’?), I got a good look at how my writing tends 
to wander and a new appreciation of the purpose of writing drafts which, I’m guessing 
no-one, including me, favors. The “Mind Over Matter” paper I wrote is a good example 
of the purpose and necessity of writing drafts. I wrote six drafts before identifying the 
thesis: when all else fails, memory and imagination may be all we have, the ultimate 


mind over matter. 


In reviewing my work, I believe I progressed by tightening up the writing and not 
digressing quite as often. I have a reputation as a good storyteller, but verbal language is 
different than written language. When I’m telling someone a story, I can digress all over 
the place, watching for clues from the listener and recapping if they seem lost. Writing, I 
can’t see the reactions of the reader, so can’t ell when or if I lose them. Perhaps one of 
the most significant things I was reminded of is reader awareness, to be aware of my 
audience, to have an audience in mind before I write. 

Basically, J think my interpretations of others writing is a strength. A weakness is 
my inability to reveal more details about myself and what ?m truly thinking, I also tend 
to lose track of my sense of humor, A nephew, after reading something I wrote said, “Not 
to criticize Aunt Peg, but why don’t you write the way you talk, with the same energy 
and sense of humor?” Because it’s hard to find my true voice on paper, but I’m willing 


to persist. 


The Yellow Dress 

“We have a surprise for you. Wait til you see it. You’re going to love it.” 

I was guarded. Mom didn’t have a great track record when it came to surprises. Last Christmas, 
she gave me a life-size baby doll. A baby doll? I was fourteen years old for Christ’s sake. I didn’t 
want a stupid doll. When she saw the disappointment on my face, she tried to cheer me up, 
“Look, she said, “see the doll even wets her pants.” Oh my God. This was supposed to make me 
feel better? I looked at mom and waited. 

But mom did get one thing right, I was surprised, stunned even. My grandmother, not 
given to gestures of affection, had made me a dress. Not any old dress, oh no. A fantasy dress 
straight out of my grandmother’s imagination: miles and miles of bright yellow organdy, a full 
circle skirt, puffed sleeves, bows everywhere, large lace circles around the skirt, puckered lace 
trimming at the neck, ruffled lace edging on the big puffed sleeves, bands of lace bordering the 
waist, and, as a final touch, lace trim all around the edges of the big organdy bow tied in the back, 

Grandma’s eyes shone in anticipation of my pleasure as she extended her arms and handed 
me her creation, her gift, a dress for me to wear that day to my ninth grade graduation ceremony, 
Carefully I took the dress, I felt like crying. The dress was horrible. I knew I’d look like a total 
idiot. But grams looked so pleased with herself. What could I do? I couldn’t think what to say. I 
managed to smile, but all the time I was thinking, oh my God there’s no way out, I have to wear 
this thing. 

Even though I saw her sewing all the time, grams had never made me anything. She only 
mended stuff, patching and re-patching my mother’s white bakery uniforms and my brother’s 
endless torn pants and ripped shirts. I had no idea she could make something. I thought all she 


knew how to do was patch up old clothes. But here was this dress. I hadn’t seen her sewing it. She 


must have done it all while I was at school. I came home for lunch everyday so she had to hide it 
and take it out again when I went back. 
I cradled the dress in my arms. 
“Wow, grams, I didn’t know you knew how to do this.” 
“I was a seamstress before I came to this country,” she said. 
Well that was news to me, but right now I had to deal with the dress. 

I went upstairs to my room and put it on, trying not to look at myself in the mirror. I was 
five feet seven inches tall with broad swimmer’s shoulders and wide hips. Hips and shoulders not 
designed for wearing a dress of stiff organdy with a full billowing skirt cut on the bias bordered in 
swirls and switls of white lace and lined with some kind of stiff material to make it flare out even 
further. 

I sat down on my bed. 

Mom shouted up the stairs, 

“Come on down. Let’s have a look,” 

I felt like shouting; I can’t come down. I look like an idiot. I look like a giant dressed up 
like a baby. I look like a big puffed-up bowl of some yellow stuff with lace. I look ridiculous. I 
look pathetic. I remembered reading a slogan on a coffee mug once. I thought it was hilarious. 

“You’re ugly and your mother dresses you funny.” 
Reality wasn’t as funny. Help. 

I stood in front of the mirror and groaned at the nightmare staring back at me. Acres of 
yellow organdy, white, rolled-down, cotton bobby socks, brown and white saddle shoes, two long 
braids hanging down my back, lace bows tied on their ends, organdy and lace bows around my 


waist. Just let me die. Just let me disappear. I went downstairs and stood in front of mom and 


grams. 

“Turn around. Let’s see the back. Oh, doesn’t our Peg look beautiful? You look just 

beautiful, Peg.” 

I wanted to scream. Was Mom making fun of me? Did she really think I looked beautiful? 
Good God. Do we even live on the same planet? Get me out of here. Why am I in this family? 
They’re all morons. I hate my life. 

I wore the yellow organdy dress to graduation. As I left the house, mom and grams stood 
on the front porch and watched me go. I didn’t look back. I held my head high, shoulders back. I 
marched to the corner and crossed the street. The hell with it. Just do it. I started walking up the 
long hill toward school. 

School was ten blocks away. I heard my grandmother’s voice in my head, pushing me 
forward, one step at a time, urging me to complete some task I didn’t want to do. 

“Just keep ‘er going, Peg, just keep ‘er going.” 

I tried to ignore the neighbors sitting on their porches. I imagined them smiling and pitying 
the tall girl in the bright yellow Cinderella dress. 

Finally I got to school. Excited kids raced around and banged locker doors. I prayed they 
were too busy to notice me. I hurried to my locker, snatched my graduation robe off the hook, 
wrapped it around me and covered the damnable dress, but the massive amount of stiff organdy 
in the skirt caused the robe to billow out away from my body. I looked like I was wearing a wide 
hooped skirt. Never mind, at least no-one can see all the bows and lace and my long braids tied in 


lace and hanging down to my butt. 


I got through the day. Two weeks later, I rebelled. I declared my baby life over. As my first 


act, | took the kitchen scissors and cut off both my braids. I was definitely ready for something 


else. 
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Your revision of your first paper is wonderful—tively, thoughtful, coherent, intelligent. | don’t agree that 
your creative writing is less strong than your critical writing. | think writing about the “self”—or the 
selfs perception of the world—is just a very challenging, complex undertaking. Finding your real 
subject and choosing among the many directions a personal essay can take is perhaps the hardest part. 

| hope you'll continue on your journey of exploration. 


| have very much enjoyed knowing you. You really are an inspiration for someone (like me) just setting 
out on the path you describe in your reflection. And | know you had a very positive influence on the 
class as a whole. 


Thank you so much for the gift (almost gone now) and card. My thanks go to the whole class, of course, 
but | have the feeling you were the initiator. 


Peg Stone Draft 6 re-write 
Professor Travis 
English 103 
September 23, 2011 
Mind over Matter 
I have a great resistance to writing about being old, even though I chose the topic myself, 
which, I now realize, is why I probably chose it. I like to challenge myself. It’s scary to own up 
to aging, and writing about it somehow makes it more real. I’m 76 years old. Who knew I’d 
live this long? By the time they were my age, everyone in my family had already died. And 
here I am, still alive, defying my own family’s statistics. 
I like to tell people how old I am because invariably they say things like, “No, really? 
You sure don’t look it.” Then we talk about how age is just a number and how 76 is the new 66 
and for a moment I feel like I really am younger. However, there’s no escape, and even in the 
midst of denial, I’m aware that each day carries me closer to the end of my life. 
When I was 74, I worked full-time as household manager in a 500-bed education center. 
The department had forty-five employees and functioned as two separate units with separate 
managers, one for the day crew and one for the night crew. These managers fought with each 
other, refusing to speak and blaming one another for everything that went wrong. They both 
locked up their cleaning supplies, vacuums, brooms, mops, rags, buckets, brushes, the works, 
in two separate closets and even I didn’t have a key. After I fired both managers and 
reorganized the department, things began to calm down. Then bedbugs, lots of bedbugs, 
arrived; everyone said they came in with the New York guests, Bedbugs go everywhere at 
once: in the mattresses, in the program rooms, in the elevators, on the yoga blankets and 
exercise mats. Trying to maintain a semblance of order and control was a logistic and public 
relations nightmare. I worked twelve-hour days and long-long weekends. I was worn out by the 


time I quit. 
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But without a job anchor, I felt myself drifting, afraid of becoming disconnected and 
isolated. | became acutely aware of the twenty-four hours in each day, day after day, to be 
lived somehow. I seemed overcome by inertia. I spent a lot of time sitting at the dining room 
table with my swollen feet propped up on the other chair. I poured more wine and let my mind 
wander, reviewing my life and beating myself up for past mistakes - for being lazy, for just 
sitting around doing nothing, and most especially for taking up space and using up resources. 

In the past, I had used jobs to occupy my time and justify my existence. I found myself 
reading the help wanted ads everyday, even though I knew my employment days were 
probably finally over. Finally probably over? Come oni It’s either over or it’s not over. How 
can it be probably over? Boy, it was hard to give up. 

Physically here’s what I had to work with: two knees that needed to be replaced, severe 
hammer toes, painful and inflamed nerve endings in both my feet, painful joints from arthritis, 
prescribed medication for high blood pressure, prescribed life-long blood thinners, four deep- 
vein blood clots with a genetic marker indicating potential for more, a diagnosed growth on my 
right adrenal gland, a handicapped sticker for my car, and general shortness of breath. OK, so the 
body was struggling, but the mind was alive and reasonably alert. What did I want to do with 
what [had? That was the question. 

Mary Oliver in her New and Selected Poems poses this question much more elegantly: 


Tell me, what is it you plan to do 
With your one wild and precious life? 


I know the handwriting on the calendar is mine. My work life was over; intellectually I 
understood, but I didn’t want to retire to do nothing. I felt I needed some structure and some way 
to stay connected. I decided to take classes, to study things I didn’t know anything about, like 
math, I applied to Berkshire Community College and was told, in order to enroll in a math 


course, I had to take an aptitude test. The results were humiliating. A nice woman in the testing 


center patted me on the back. “It could be worse,” she said. “You passed the arithmetic part.” 
The arithmetic part was the material most kids learned by fourth grade. 

I was assigned math modules, elementary algebra tests, completed on the computer and 
scored by a math teacher. A line from a Tom Lehrer math song kept running through my brain, 
“it?s so simple, so very simple, that only a child can do it!” My reactions to this learning 
experience were intense. I felt I was in some mammoth competition ~ me against the material. 
All my competitive juices just surged up and sometimes my feelings overwhelmed me. I found 
myself spontaneously crying, several times, right in front of the teacher, because I failed the 
same damn module one more time. But I persevered, eventually passed, and went on to complete 
Math for the Health Sciences. With my confidence thus inflated, I next completed two semesters 
of Fundamentals of Biology. 

When people asked me what I was doing, I told them I was enrolled in the nursing 
program and taking science courses. This led to general pats on the head as well as some 
interesting responses. One young woman told me she was inspired to enroll in the nursing 
program herself — that I had become her role model. If a woman my age could do it, well then, so 
could she. Good, I’m glad I was helpful, but I knew I had no intention of completing the nursing 
requirements, of actually becoming a nurse. I was just challenging myself, learning something 
new for the heck of it, proving I could. An unexpected result was a tremendous boost in my self- 
confidence. My god, I thought, if I can pass math, I can do anything! But I was finished with the 
sciences. I wanted to try something else. 

1 knew a fair amount about art: I had directed a grants program for six years, working 
and funding regional artists; and I had lived in Paris a year, visiting art museums and studying art 
history, but I had never taken a drawing course. So I signed up for Drawing I, a course designed 


to introduce students to many techniques: collage, finger painting, graphite, pastels, oils, ink, and 


watercolor, No matter what the medium, I wasn’t very talented. I don’t expect I’ll ever draw 
again, but I gained a deeper appreciation for looking at art, looking through a new lens, looking 
at everyday things differently, seeing details, appreciating techniques, such as the intricacy of 
line drawings and etchings - works I never cared for before. 

Now I’m a student in an Honors Composition course. I expect it’s going to be not all that 
much fun, because I know writing is hard, not just the mechanics of it, but delving below the 
superficial surface of things, discovering what I think, revealing myself to myself, a process not 
always flattering. Patricia Hamp!, a memoirist, says she’s shocked to realize she doesn’t write 
about what she knows, but in order to find out what she knows: 

It still comes as a shock to realize I don’t write about what I know, but in order to 

find out what I know. Is it possible to convey the enormous degree of blankness, 

confusion, hunch, and uncertainty lurking in the act of writing? 

“Memory and Imagination” 

Like Hampl, I write to figure out what I think. But I also write because J like the challenge, And 
if, every once in a while, I write well, I get a burst of personal satisfaction, a kind of ultimate 
power trip. Actually, I can’t think of anything more personally powerful than finding and 
speaking in my own voice. When all else fails, memory and imagination may be all we have, the 


ultimate mind over matter. 
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JUDGEMENT 


My brother, Phil, said with great disdain, “He’s a wino.” And I thought, “What 
difference does it make? They’re both alcoholics. Is there a difference that one drinks beer and 
the other drinks wine? They both drink until they fall down. What difference does it make what 
they drink.” 


My brother was speaking of our father whom I have never met. Now long dead I shall 
never meet him, But I am reminded of my brother’s comment as I sip my bottle of expensive red 
wine on a quiet Sunday holiday weekend during late summer. 


My brother is also dead of a massive coronary just before his $1‘ birthday. His wife said 
at the funeral, “It’s just as well. He wouldn’t have made a good old person.” “Who does?” I 
thought, “But it’s typical of all the men in our family. Can’t be relied on. They all leave or die 
off, every one of them. It’s the women who survive - women like me.” But that’s another story. 


My father, according to my mother, who got to tell the story because my father wasn’t 
around, according to her, my father was an alcoholic. And still according to my mother, “It 
wasn’t my fault. I know he didn’t drink before we were married, but it’s not my fault he started, 
I don’t care what anyone says.” 


All the time I was growing up I thought my mother left my father because he was a 
drunkard and sold her vacuum cleaner and anything else that wasn’t nailed down to support his 
habit. I was divorced myself and in my 40's before I realized, of course, my father left that’s why 
my mother was always ina rage. Actually, I didn’t “realize” this, I was told that my father left 
my mother (and by extension me) when I visited my mother’s brother’s wife (widow by then) 
and she let slip in casual conversation the phrase, “When Joe left” and all the pieces suddenly 
clicked into place for me. 


Anyhow, the whole time I was growing up we were not permitted to mention my father. 
So I was very impressed when my brother told me he had “chased him down” and found him 
living with his common law wife, had drunk with him, and had stayed the night sleeping it off on 
their couch. “So what’s he like?” I asked. “He looks just like me”, my brother said. 


Well that surprised me. I thought my father probably looked like my other brother Bobby 
who died when he was 17, died of my grandmother’s beatings with her cane. Died, I always 
thought, because he probably reminded her of her daughter’s husband, my father, Joe. 


So I said, “I’m surprised. I thought he looked more like Bobby.” “Nope” he responded, 
“T’m the spitting image.” And then he added with great disdain and an utter and final dismissive 
tone, “I can’t believe it. He’s a wino.” 
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In the dream there was a spider, a dog, a cat, one live mouse and one dead mouse, The mice ao 


‘were in a hole that I had blocked up with a piece of cardboard. The live mouse was starving to death. I knew the 
mouse was statving, but I was afraid to let it out. I pulled aside the cardboard blocking the hole. The mouse 
hole on the inside had been covered over by a giant cob web. Clinging to the web was a medium size ordinary 
brown house spider. As I moved the cardboard away, an emaciated mouse looked out dazed. Just standing 
there, He did not run. He was clearly starving to death. Splayed on the cobweb inside the hole were the 
remains of a mouse that had gotten tangled in the spider web, eaten by the spider and died there leaving just the 
outline of his brown skeleton, The skeleton clearly silhouetted and just hanging on the web. I was very sorry, 
but I did not let the still-alive mouse out. Instead I sadly pulled the cardboard back over the hole, locking the 
mouse back into the space and dooming him to death. I knew I was condemning the mouse to a long and 
torturous death, but I just couldn’t let it out. I saw ; mangy skinny dog moving slowly through the room and a 
mangy skinny cat walking slowly and looking at me in an accusing way. Then I was sitting next to a man. He 
"had his arm around me and my head was on his shoulder. He was gently rocking me. The animals are starving 
to death, I’m killing them. They’re dying. I forget to feed them. I can remember to take care of them 
sometimes, but then I forget. They’re starving to death and I can’t seem to make myself take care of them. And 
I’m really sorry. I don’t want to cause suffering, but I can’t seem to make myself take care of them. And I have 
a poor little mouse all locked in and starving to death and I hate myself but I don’t want to let it out. The man 


said, it’s ok, Shush, shush, I sighed and put my head back down on his shoulder, I sank into deep relaxation. 


The thing is I did not like myself in the dream. 

Mouse = gnawing anxieties which I keep trying to starve to death instead of dealing with 
Dog and cat = day-to-day responsibilities which ate boring and repetitive 

Man = rational brain, trying to close the feelings down, trying to calm me down- 


Me = feelings, conflicted, rebellious, fearful 
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November 17, 2003 


This is definitely a recurring dream. Le 3 Tr Scae ed in wees ” engh to a hoe? 


I’m dressed, professional, and walking my old walk, very self-assured. I’m ina city 
walking on sidewalks. I walk with my old forceful and self-assured high-heeled stride to a 
restaurant which I am checking out to see whether it’s appropriate, food and ambiance good 
enough, to come back to. The restaurant is all stainless steel and modern and the hostess is 
elegant and well turned out in fashionable clothes. I say to her, ’m just looking over the place. 
We’ll be back later and I leave. But on my way back to where I came from, I lose my way and 
find myself wandering in a strange and hostile neighborhood. Iam ina black neighborhood 
where I do not understand the environment and I am frightened. I see a Negro man with a paper 
bag under his arm, it looks like a bag with a booze bottle inside. He’s way up a side street. He 
comes out of a house and walks down a long flight of concrete steps to the sidewalk and heads to 
acar, His presence is ominous and I am frightened. I realize I do not know where I am nor how 
to get back to where I was and I’m not even sure just what to be afraid of, but the neighborhood 
is very sinister and I know I should be worried about my safety. My walk becomes less self- 
assured and J begin to sag. 


I wake up from this dream, tired, not knowing whether it’s time to get up or if it’s the 
middle of the night. I have to go and look at the clock in the kitchen to tell me whether it’s time 
to get up or to go back to sleep. It all feels the same, middle of the night 2:30 am or 8:30 am, 
still tired, still dopey, still no energy, still feeling like a sad sack, like in the dream. 
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Reacting to Adversity 


I believe the only control we have over our lives is our response to what’s happening. How I 
respond, that’s it. Life presents itself. I react. Of course I can plan events in my life and follow 
through and in that sense ‘make things happen’. However, life situations like those of Lucy 


Grealy and Frederick Douglas are given, not planned. 


Take the people in the two stories we read for class. Their lives were full of adversity: Lucy 
Grealy, diagnosed with cancer of the jaw when she was nine years old and Frederick Douglas, 
born a slave and forbidden by his mistress to learn reading and writing. Clearly, both were 
given high hurdles to overcome. Their reaction was to write about their experiences, However, 
go" NN | their writing seems to me different in purpose and intent. Ms Grealy seems to be writing in 
Ag SS order to come to grips with her reactions, her own intense feelings. Mr Douglas, on the other 
} ay hand, strikes me as writing not so much to express his personal feelings as to explain his 


experience and to educate his readers, 


J Near the end of her essay, Grealy explains she understood on one level 
‘ ws .., that the image of my face was merely that, an image, a surface 
‘ we that was not directly related to any true, deep definition of the self. 
ye She searched for ways to bridge what she calls the shallower and deeper aspects of life ~ the 
¥s aN ee image versus the real pes as sums up i way: . . . . 
The only direction I had to go in to achieve this was simply to strive for a 
se state of awareness and self-honestly that sometimes, to this day, rewards 
yr ‘ me and sometimes exhausts me. 
he 


In other words, Grealy was striving to understand her own reactions to what was happening to 


her. 


I get the sense from reading Frederick Douglas that he’s done his reacting, he understands his 
feelings pretty well and he knows what he thinks. He is not searching for answers to a personal 
we ~ dilemma. He has already accepted his own history. His writing is meant to educate others, to 


give insight to the reality of slavery and it’s effects not only on the slave, but also on the 


owner. His describes his mistress at the beginning of his service as a “kind and tender-hearted 
woman”, In later sentences he says: 

Slavery soon proved as injurious to her as it did to me... Under it’s influence, 

the tender heart became stone, and the lamblike disposition gave way to one 


of tiger-like fierceness. 


Both of these essays describe the writer’s reactions to what has happened in their lives. Grealy 
reacts and writes from an intensely personal and introverted landscape trying to come to 
balance and acceptance. Douglas is no longer in reaction. He has already internalized and 
integrated his experience and, although he’s writing about an emotional subject, the writing 


itself is descriptive and factual rather than personally emotional, 
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May 11, 2000 just to record some thoughts from today’s session with Dr. Garrett who greeted me 
by saying nice to see you again-so that was nice. And I said nice to see you again too. What a 
nice space what a nice building makes me realize how scummy my building is. Is it bad she 
asked and I said, it’s been neglected for a long time and it’s kind of sorry looking not perky and 
well cared for like her building. 


L recounted my life from last days of arts council (1982) to today. I must say it sounded like 
bragging to me. It sounded like me saying I am proud of how creatively I have led my life. And 
I guess I am. I’ve had a lot of adventures and seen a lot of places and yes, had a lot of fun. I still 
have a lot of fun. I just don’t seem able to relax around my life. 


She said the people I’m working with somehow remind her of my description of my grandmother 
and mother with rags on her legs and a hard hard life. 


I said there are lessons to learn in this job even though the environment makes me crazy. And 
that I should stay until I’m clear what the lessons are - once I get calm around the environment 
then I can choose to stay or not stay. And she said what a strange way to look at it (or words like 
that). 


She said I thought you told me on the telephone when you made the appointment to see me that 
there had been recent changes in your life-a change of jobs, your daughter moved, a friend 
moved, you reached your 65" birthday. These all seem like big events to me. Actually two 
friends moved, Richard and Frances Robbins, Frances first then Richard. Also George Simpich 
and Mr. Moudy died and then Emily from this building died. 


Why can I not relax in my life. Where is the pain. When I tried to talk about Deb and John 
moving I had tears, not shed yet, that welled up. That was a kind of surprise and I told myself in 
Garrett’s office don’t waste your time i.e. money crying in here. Just get out what needs to be 
said, 


Ihave an exalted position which I find uncomfortable in some way. It humbles me. I don’t think 
whether I deserve it or not, it just is. Yes I feel humbled before it and wonder if there is 
something I need to be doing to live up to the position. Am I just trying to find permission in my 
own heart to be who I am, not someone who has to earn or prove anything - just someone who is 
present for whatever occurs. Like finding a parking space in front of the doctor’s office. [ didn’t 
do anything to deserve the space - it was just there as a gift from the universe given because I 
asked. A simple thanks suffices. 


One of the stories I love is Mao (China leader) who described himself as a poor peasant walking 
down the road of life underneath an umbrella which is full of holes. 


I feel as though [ have not found my voice in the world yet. I feel somewhat lazy about not 
acting more actively to develop a voice or just accepting that the life I have is my voice in the 
world. This job is pretty much responding to others. Though I do initiate some things and can 
and do make a difference in how and what gets done. Still the primary focus is response to 


what’s happening in the moment. Response to whoever walks in the office next. Response to 
what’s on the top of the pile. Response to the relentless schedule of move-ins and move-outs. 
Of leasing, cleaning leasing cleaning. It’s very busy and it’s mostly 99% responding. 


I told Garrett that the employees act like children and 1 act like the critical parent, like my 
mother. And she said she seems to remember that my mother acted more like the employees than 
a critical parent. 


I said I believe compassion comes from understanding and I believe I understand my employees 
and have a tremendous amount of compassion for their fucked-up lives and I somehow feel that 
since I know more, have more privileges, I should somehow take care of them. And she said, 
that sounds very tiring. And the truth is I do get very tired. I think I may have learned as a child 
that if you love someone you have to take care of them. 


I felt lighter when I left the office. As though I had taken a positive step to help myself. Garretts 
remark that the employees remind her of my description of my mother and grandmother bears 
some thinking about. Am I behaving like a victim. Pretending there is learning here when really 
it’s just a dirty, difficult environment and I’m too enervated to leave. 


There are many good things about this job. I get very little interference from bosses. There is no 
boss on the premises. I have a lot of power to make decisions on a day to day basis. I have input 
on some of the policy decisions. I have a place to live and for this kind of work I believe I get a 
good salary. I get good feed-back from some of the residents. I get good support from Larry. I 
get a lot of respect from the contractors. One employee Lee says I’m the best manager he’s ever 
had. 


The employees work pretty good. They certainly do what they are asked to do. If there is a 
problem in job performance I believe it’s more a management, i.e. my problem. I have not made 
out job descriptions and so far employees have to respond to commands in the moment. There is 
no real objective way for them or for me to evaluate their work. And each of them is open to 
criticism at any time for tasks not done that they perhaps did not even know were on the agenda. 
In other words, I treat them the same way Larry treats me which I don’t much like. He rarely 
compliments and mostly just points out things that need to be changed or made better. 


I made another appointment with Garrett in one month from now. When I was talking about my 
employees I said I work for them and she said with them? And I said no, I do think of it as for 
them. 


August 27, 2000 I just reviewed my notes from my appointment with Garrett on May 11, 2000. 
She said the people I’m working with remind her of my Mother and my Grandmaother with rags 
on her legs and a hard hard life. I told Garrett that the employees act like children and I act like 
the critical parent like my mother. And she said she seems to remember that my mother acted 
more like the employees than like a critical parent. 


So if the employees act like my mother... What does this mean? I see my employees as 
victims, as children, not fully actualized and I ask myself how much energy I want to give them. 
Do I really want to pull this dead weight. Is it dead weight? These are people in need. It all 
seems monumentally important and very serious. Do I really think I’m “saving” anyone? I don’t 
think I am saving anyone. I think I’m just acting out an old script and the universe has sent me a 
script that is loud and clear - one that is hard to ignore. 


I feel crazy in this environment. I feel like I felt as a child. I feel like I felt as a parent. I feel like 
I felt with Phil. What is this feeling. I feel like I’m pulling a very heavy sled with dead weight 
onit, I feel like I’m the only one who can pull the sled. And J do not know where I am trying to 
go. I’m merely trying to survive. Where is it I am dragging the sled to?. And for what purpose? 


Asa child the purpose was to survive. I did this by forcing my values. I had to force my values 
because I had decided that the people around me were crazy so I could not trust their values. As 
a teenager the purpose was also to survive which I saw as getting out of the environment, Asa 
parent the purpose was to instill my values - a form of survival for the children, as I saw it, 


Child, teen and parent all felt like dragging the sled. And now the job does too How to deal with 
this repeated pattern. The temptation of course is to run away. And I may do that. But I believe, 
unless I figure this out first, I will just run to another situation where I am dragging the sled. 


So how to be a leader without dragging the sled. Let go of expectations that people are going to 
either understand or care about the values. I do not have to force the values I merely have to live 
the values. Work for a company whose values are aligned. Stop seeing employees as victims. 


If values are important to me I need to work for a company whose values are aligned with mine. 


My values are doing a good job, fairness, taking care of employees and clients by rewarding good 
work and good behavior, quality of service or products, clear communication, good relationship 
with boss, no surprises, work from rewards rather than from punishment, form is important, 
appearances make a difference, perception is nine tenths of reality, tidiness. 


These are not the Gelman Company values. Stress is caused for me when the values of the 
organization are not aligned with my values. 


I need to close out this job. I need to close it out by adding some structure to the organization to 
protect the employees once I leave. It would be my gift to them, I need to get them the raises 
they deserve in the next round. And then I need to leave before Christmas. 


i 


o 
ne 
November 29,2003 & Yor? 
Dear David and Colleen and Deb and John, 
T’m needing to ask for help. Perhaps we can all get-together and talk over the holidays? 


I finally figured out why I left my great paying and mostly satisfying job in DC. I hate to 
admit it, but I just wasn’t up to doing the work. 


When I actually stopped to assess my energy in late last year, what I saw was December 
looming on the horizon with all the attendant additional activities: the resident cash donations to 
be collected and dispersed; the in-house party for staff at the Savoy; the company-wide party for 
the maintenance workers held at the Savoy; the Gelman sit-down fancy lunch; and the lobby 
party for residents. 


I stopped to reflect, and I remembered how tired I had been after Christmas the year 
before. And I remembered that the truly busy rental season was coming up. 


And I realized sub-consciously, I think, that I just couldn’t do the job anymore. 


The company was bumping up rents at an exorbitant rate causing even higher turn around 
than previously, so that, even though it was getting to the end of the year, people were still 
moving out. Vacancy rates were higher than usual in all the Gelman buildings adding additional 
pressure to an already pressure-filled job. 


Perhaps if Larry had still been there, we could have re-designed the job to make it work 
and I could have persuaded them, for the first time in the history of the company, to hire an office 
assistant. 


But I could not find the energy to build a relationship with Larry’s replacement. 


The Dublin part of my quitting and moving was, I think, an honest attempt to make a new 
life for myself. I also think I had to choose an exotic place to re-locate in order to make it OK for 
me to leave. 


Once I was in Dublin, and rested and thinking a little more clearly, I realized I didn’t 
know what I wanted to do, but I didn’t want to stay in Ireland by myself. So I returned. 


I guess I’m wanting to say all this because now here I am living in an apartment that I 
bought but can not afford. And trying to find a job. And going to be out of money altogether in 
two months. And I’m beginning to get frightened. 


And I ask myself, as you may be asking yourselves, “Well, what the heck did you think 
would happen?” 


The answer is J thought I would get another management job at Kripalu and everything 
would be OK. But I’m finding out this may not happen. I’m unsure what to do. I don’t even 
know what my options are at this point. 


Wh a 
eg 


Z5 years obp 
J en 


Saturday September 2, 2000 Labor Day Weekend 


Iam 65 years old, This is a day in my life. I woke up. Had a cup of coffee. Took a bath, 
Had a boiled egg, my favorite breakfast of the moment. Got dressed. Stopped at the front desk 
in the building and talked to Shelia, the person on duty, picked up the mail, looked through it and 
took it to the office. Put my suitcase and some clothes in the car in case I decided to stay 
overnight, and drove to Rehobath Beach. 


Rebobath is about three hours or so from Washington. The part of the trip that seems 
longest to me is the stretch of road from Washington to the Bay Bridge. The highway is multi- 
laned in parts, the traffic is high speed, and everyone is rushing, I guess to get to their vacations 
so they can relax, and of course at the end of this stretch is the daunting bridge itself. But I drove 
along conscious of all these things, conscious that this was not my favorite part of the trip. When 
I got to the toll booth before the bridge there was only one car ahead of me so I quickly was 
expected to pay and I fumbled with my dollar bills. I said to the woman toll collector, “I don’t 
know. I seem to be all thumbs this morning.” And she responded, “Yeah, I know what you 
mean. I was that way myself this morning.” And then I was off driving down the road toward 
the ocean with a great sense of freedom and a feeling of gratitude that I could afford to go, that I 
was able still to get myself there, and just generally that I was glad to be alive. 


There was a lot of traffic, it was after all a three day holiday weekend, but everything was 
moving along quite nicely - no big waits and delays. Three times I missed my turn. I’d go a little 
ways and say oops - turn atound and back-track half a mile or so. But then there I was at the 
little coffee shop right before entering Rehobath and I pulled in and parked. The sun was blazing 
and it was very hot. I went into the shop which was air conditioned and had a sign on the door, 
“Close door. Air conditioning on.”, The sales person was one of these approaching 40, blond, 
very suntanned women, skinny, no visible breasts, what I always imagine Barbie would look like 
if she was ever allowed to age. So I ordered a small coffee and a poppy seed almond muffin. She 
reached into the case for the muffin and I said, “No, I want the one in front of that one.” And she 
said, “You mean the one furthest away from me?” And I said, “That’s right, life’s like that 
sometimes.” And I paid and went and sat on the porch and ate it. When I went back inside to 
throw away my trash, the sales girl was seductively engaged in a lengthy conversation about 
purchases with an attractive male customer and I thought to myself, “She thinks she’s going to 
live forever in that body. Wait until she hits menopause.” And then I left and drove into town. 


I was in Rehobath to book a room for a week later in September at a place I couldn’t 
remember the name of but knew the location. So I drove there and parked right across the street 
and marveled that if you just ask the universe, or even just inform it, “OK universe, I’m going 
over there and I need a parking space.” and then I go over there and there’s my space right across 
the street. 


The place is called The Mallard and is a bed and breakfast with a porch and lots of 
flowers, good curb appeal as they say. I said this to the guy who registered me when he asked 
how I heard of the place, J said, “Well, I’ve walked by several times and actually I’ve stopped in 
a number of times. You have good curb appeal.” And he laughed and said this year he thought 


the curb looked pretty bad because it had rained so much and he hadn’t done as much with the 
garden and plants as he wanted and he thought they all looked a little bedraggled and how he has 
two friends coming over from West Virginia to help him out with the yard work and how they 
came to stay at The Mallard a few years ago and didn’t have much money and so he let them stay 
for about four nights free because one of his employees who also worked part-time at 
McDonald’s was having a birthday and they were having a “Mc” birthday party for him and these 
guys wanted to stay for the party because they had all gotten to know each other and now they are 
all great friends and they come every year and bring plants from West Virginia and plant them in 
the garden and this year they are bringing Forsythia and last year they brought a tree. 


T asked him if they still had a vacancy for tonight and he said yes but I needed to book it 
for two nights at $205 per night but that if 1 wanted to take it for two nights he would give me a 
credit for one night on my four nights that I wanted to book for late September which would 
actually mean that I was only paying $105 per night, not bad for a holiday week end rate. Well! 
thought this was very generous and was tempted and then I decided not to be greedy and just to 
book the four days I originally intended. I thought he said it would be $105 per night. I gave him 
my credit card and he told me he would bill half now and half when I arrive and this came to 
$246 which I did not notice until I got home so now I actually do not know how much the room 
costs pet night. He also in the midst of all this babbling gave me a coupon for a 20% discount 
and told me they would honor it when I checked in a few weeks. I actually realize in retrospect 
that I don’t even know for sure if it is a bed and breakfast or just rooms - oh well. Easy to be 
distracted. 


And then I went to have lunch at the Back Porch. More of the same kind of adventures at 
lunch time. 


And then I drove home through intermittent lightening, thunder and very heavy rain and I 
stopped at a fruit and vegetable stand and bought some lima beans because the women at the 
table behind me in the restaurant were talking about lima beans, “I only boil them with a little 
butter.” one of them said and I thought, “oh yes I remember how very good fresh lima beans 
boiled with butter taste.” and so I stopped at the vegetable market and there they were fresh lima 
beans so of course I had to buy them. 


L arrived home and was surprised that it was already 6:45 p.m. - later than I thought. Tate 
a tomato with Hellman’s mayonnaise one of my favorite summer treats. Then I shelled a bowl of 
lima beans and cooked and ate them, with butter of course, totally delicious and totally unlike 
frozen lima beans, no resemblance even, no indication they are the same vegetable. Sort of like 
the dis-similarity between canned and fresh peas. And then I cooked and ate an ear of corn, And 
before I went to bed around 9:15 p.m., | had a cup of tea with lemon and sugar and six French 
butter cookies, I’m not supposed to be eating wheat, but I was in the Fresh Fields grocery store 
and the sign on these cookies said, “French with butter. Need we say more?” And so Ihad to 
buy them. 


So this is a synopsis of one day in my life, Fairly typical. 


Goo) KemembR ance $ fee Chi Ub fac? 


I have to guard against a nostalgia for the way I wished things were when | was growing 
up. The nostalgia for the way I wished things were feels real and true. I long for it and yearn for 
it. However strong the feelings are, they are not based in reality. This note is just a reminder to 
myself regarding coming to terms with the way things really were and not giving credence to my 
childhood fantasies of the way I wanted things to be. 


I know in order to really be unattached to really give-up something, I must recognize and 
acknowledge all the good things about it. This seems really hard, because if I focus only on the 
good stuff, why would I want to give it up. But that’s the way it is. In order to let go, I must 
acknowledge the good stuff. In other words, I cannot give something up by focusing on the bad 
stuff. I must focus on the good stuff to move forward with my life. 


So with this in mind, some good stuff from my childhood: 
My Grandmother called me “Merry Sunshine.” 
My Mother said, beaming with pride, “That’s our Peg.” 


My Mother said in reference to me, “I knew that was you coming (walking) up the hill, so tall 
and straight.” 


My Grandmother gave me a big box of tea towels and a toaster as a wedding gift when I got 
married, 


My Grandmother took me to her church at Christmas time. 


My Grandmother made me a yellow stiff organdy dress with white lace, ruffles and a big bow in 
back to wear when I graduated from 9" grade. My Mother said I looked beautiful. 


My Mother went to high school with me and pleaded with the principal Mr. Egie to pass me and 
let me graduate even though I did not have passing grades. 


My Mother found me the job at Sherman’s Bakery when I was in High School. 


My Mother set up the interview with Bell Telephone Company when I graduated from High 
School. This was my first professional job. I was a Customer Service Representative. I liked it 
and would never have thought of applying, would not have known how to without my Mother 
doing it for me. 


My Mother went with us to the annual Kennywood Park school picnic every year beginning 
when we moved to Wilkinsburg when I was in the 4" grade even though she was working two 8 
hour a day jobs and arrived home on Saturday morning after working all night and was expected 
to get dressed and take us for an all day picnic. 


My Grandmother made a hugh picnic lunch every year to take to Kennywood. We had pickled 


beets and boiled eggs in jars, all the ground baloney and mayonnaise sandwiches you could eat, 
bananas, potato salad. - this was enough food for all of us, mom, my sister Helen, my bothers, 
Phil and Bobby, me and Helen Rodgers for all day. We had lunch, dinner and snacks from this 
basket. We also carried with us a white table cloth for the picnic table. 1 always loved that part, 
setting the picnic table using the white, fancy damask cloth. So elegant. So unlike the other 
picnic tables around us with their oil cloth covers, or shockingly, no cover at all. 


My Mother gave me money to rent a row boat at Kennywood. The row boats cost cash, you 
could not use your ride tickets to pay for the boats. The rides at Kennywood also cost money, but 
our school teachers gave us books of free tickets so that’s what we used for the rides. I loved the 
row boats. You rowed around in a pond in the middle of the park. I remember the pond water 
surrounded some of the rides. So as it began to get dark, I could see the lights from the rides 
reflected in the water. It was quiet on the water with the boats and I could hear the screams of 
tiders being whirled about or turned upside down on their rides. I had no interest in riding these 
rides and always got sick if I tried. I enjoyed listening to them scream and remembering the 
excitement of being scared witless without the agony and embarrassment of throwing up 
afterwards. 


My Mother purchased War Bonds during World War II. As part of the promotional pitch, they 
gave away tickets to the light operas performed in the summertime at Pitt Stadium in Oakland. 
Mom went mostly with Helen Rodgers, but sometimes she took me. I remember in particular 
seeing Indian Love Call with my Mom, maybe more than once, because I chose going to this 
operetta on my first “real” date which was with a boy named Sonny, real name Ed Coakley. I was 
fifteen and knew all of the words to the Indian Love Call title song. Sonny was a friend of one of 
my sister’s boyfriends. There was a rule in our house growing up that we weren’t allowed to date 
one another’s boyfriends, but it was OK for me to date Sonny because he was younger than 
Helen and not one of her boyfriends but only a friend of one of them. So my sister introduced me 
to my first boyfriend. 


My Mother took us all out to dinner occasionally. I was a very fussy eater. Ground beef was one 
of the few things I would eat. So we were all out to dinner together, my Mother, two brothers, 
sister, me and Helen Rodgers. My Mother ordered me meatloaf. And it had onions in it. I 
picked the onions out when no-one was looking and pushed them under my plate to get rid of 
them. When the waitress came to clear the plates, she found a ring of onions on the tablecloth in 
front of me. Mom did not say anything, just giggled a bit with her hand over her mouth, 


Probably she had her hand over her mouth because her teeth were so bad. At some point, she had 
them all pulled, but when I was growing up she had rotted, black and very unsightly teeth. 


Mom came to visit us in New Mexico a number of times. Once, she told me she needed a new 
toothbrush. So we went to the drug store and she’s looking at the brushes and I’m urging her to 
buy a Pycopay toothbrush which had a little rubber tip to clean around the root of the tooth and 
between the teeth, Mom was resisting and I’m insisting that it’s the only “good” brush and blah, 
blah, blah. So she bought it even though it was more expensive than the other brushes and, it 
turns out, as she told me later, “Peg, you know, I didn’t really need the tip on the toothbrush. 


You do know don’t you that these aren’t my teeth.” 


I have a remembrance of my Mother shoveling snow in Los Alamos wearing my grey jacket with 
the red collar and my bright red fuzzy hat. When she saw me approaching, she glanced up. The 

sun was shining off of her face. She smiled still bent over the shovel but looking up at me. And 

] knew in that moment how much I loved her. She was beautiful. 


My Grandmother “waited up” for me when I was out on a date no matter how late I came in she 
was awake and waiting. 


My Mother lugged a birthday cake home on the bus from the bakery where she worked every 
year on my birthday. 


My Mother came to visit me when my first baby was born and, as a very special treat, she 
brought my Grandmother with her. My Grandmother had never flown before, and to my 
knowledge, she never acknowledged the birth of my sister’s babies. I was honored. 


On the day I was released from the hospital in Pittsburgh, my Mother stayed at the house with the 
children while Phil and I stayed out most of the day. We had lunch in a nice restaurant and 
walked around the city streets. I was so happy to be alive and out of the hospital and not dead 
from the very painful blood clot in my left leg caused by birth control pills. 


Mom and Helen Rodgers baby sat for us while we lived in Pittsburgh even though as it turned 
out, both of them were scared to death to be in the hill street neighborhood, across from the VA 
hospital, in the black project housing area, at night, responsible for the children and all alone just 
the two of them. We came home late at night to find my Mother and Helen Rodgers both lying 
on the living room floor with flash lights. Not sleeping. Stiff with fear, waiting for us to come 
home with all of the lights in the whole house off. Both of them totally terrorized. 


My Mother sat through the whole movie, Brewster Mc Cloud, even though she did not like it, did 
not understand it, and kept getting up to leave because she thought it was over. She said 
afterwards, “The best part of that movie, Peg, was when you asked me to go with you.” 


My Mother bought me a platinum wrist watch when I graduated from High School because I 
asked for platinum. Platinum was the most expensive choice, she didn’t have much money, she 
didn’t spend that much on Helen’s watch so she would have had a fairness issue, but still she 
bought me the watch I wanted—a Hamilton in a platinum case. 


My Mother bought me a pleated, very expensive plaid skirt when I was 15. She couldn’t afford 
it. It was beautiful. I loved it. 1 wore it for 6 years until it finally wore holes in the seat area and 
had a totally frayed hemline. 


My Mother bought me a beautiful, tucked front white, long sleeved, expensive cotton blouse for 
my 25" birthday, a “Peggy” blouse she called it. 


Past Lives 


The room was wall-to-wall people, literally, lying on our backs in neat rows with just 
cnough space for a careful person to negotiate between us. A disembodied woman’s voice from 


the front of the room reassured us, 


“OK, We're getting ready to begin. Is everyone comfortable? Need blankets? If you 


need a blanket raise your hand and an assistant wil] come over. Get comfortable.” 


‘Three hundred of us were lying on the floor while thirly assistants with blankets over 
their arms walked between bodies, responding in soft voices to any questions. ‘The woman with 
the reassuring voice kept reminding us that all was well, nowhere to go and nothing to do. 


Slowly the energy in the room subsided. 


“We're going to be doing something called circular breathing. [Ps a form of sel! 
hypnosis. ’m going to count for you slowly like this, breathe in ~ hold - breathe out, 
breathe in-- hold - breathe out, breathe in - hold - breathe out. We'll do that for twenty 
minutes. Then I’m going to lead you through a visualization. There’s nothing for you to 
do except breathe and follow my voice, just breathe and follow my voice, relax and 


follow my voice.” 


[t was 1983 and | was living and working in an ashram with all of the people in the room 
who also lived and worked there. Our ashram was a religious retreat center offering lessons in 
how to live in the world with compassion for all senticnt beings. The teachings were primarily 
based on the Bhagavad Gita, a Hindu scripture. All of us were spiritual seekers drawn to the 
ashram by the energy and teaching of the resident Guru, Amrit Desai, a yogi [rom India. We 
studied the concepts of unconditional love, duality and non-dualily, alachment and non- 
attachment, self-awareness, and acceptance of what is. We chose to be there, working hard to 
raise our levels of consciousness and grappling with the possibility of transforming our lives. As 
students of change, we were willing to try anything that had the potential of revealing new 


information about ourselves or of lending new interpretations to our storics. As the Guru said, 


“Life is not a dream to be achieved, it’s a mystery to be revealed.” I think we were all there, 
ready and willing to have a personal mystcry revealed. 

We began the self-hypnosis with circular breathing. Circular breathing involves taking, 
deep breathes in through the mouth and out through the nose in a repeated rhythmic pattern, 
following the leader’s voice for the pacing. Twenty minutes is a long time to practice focused 
and rhythmic breathing. 1 felt myself get light-headed and was glad I was lying down. At last, the 


circular breathing ended. The room was silent and then the leader’s voice, quiet and soothing: 


“Imagine youre on a path. You’re walking along. Is a beautiful day. You come to a 
gale in the path. You open the gate. What do you sec? 

You continue along the path and come to an opening surrounded by trees. Everything is 
quiet. Now you leave the opening and go to another place. Where are you? 

You are sitting. What are you sitting on? 

Look at your feet. What are you wearing? 


Now you're cating. Where are you? What are you eating?” 


When the visualization ended, we chose partners and exchanged our stories. My partner 
was Nina, a twenty-four year old woman with a Master’s Degree from Harvard, She told me she 
visualized herself standing in the top of a burned, charred and half-dead tree looking out over 
total devastation. Her whole village had been destroyed and all her tribe killed. She was the only 
one left alive. When she looked down at her feet, they were like animal feet, covered with fur. 

Lasked her what she thought about her story. She said her biggest challenge in life was 
feeling abandoned, isolated, alone and unworthy. She could never figure out why she felt this 
way because she had had a pleasant childhood with parents who clearly cared for her, She told 
me she was definitely intrigued that the visualization might be an insight into ber current feelings 
of being alone without a tribe. 

The possibility of a past life or lives is an old idea that’s been around for a long time, 
During the second century, the Hindu scholar Patanjali discussed the soul being burdened with 
an accumulation of impressions that were part of the karma from previous lives, He called the 
process of trying to recapture memories from past lives prali-prasav. Prati-prasay literally means 


reverse birthing, going back in time before birth. Chinese mythology also deals with the idca of 


past lives and features Meng Po, a deity who offers bittersweet drinks of forgetfulness thus 
erasing all memories of past lives. 

We called what we were doing circular breathing or sel hypnosis, but the proccss has 
become structured into a discipline and is labeled Past Life Regression Therapy (PL). PLT 
currently supports a large field of practitioners as well as several certifying organizations: the 
International Board of Regression Therapy, and Past Life Certification. 

Two well-known and reputable medical doctors supported the growth of past life 
regression therapy: Brian Weiss MD, a Yale School of Medicine graduate, and Tan Pretyman 
Stevenson MD, a McGill University at Montreal graduate. Until his retirement in 2002, Dr 
Stevenson directed The Division of Perceptual Studies at the University of Virginia, one of the 
few academic departments in the world dealing with paranormal phenomena. Both of these 
doctors were active researchers and prolific writers. Their support of Past Lives Therapy lent 
credibility to a modality that had and continues to have many critics. For instance, The American 
Medical Association (AMA) in their “Report of the Council (1993)” published an article titled 
“AMA Wary of Using Memory Enhancement” in which they stated, “recovered memories are of 
uncertain authenticity, which should be subject to external verification. The use of recovered 
memories is fraught with problems of potential misapplication.” And The American Psychiatric 
Association added their voice of dissent in an article titled “Statement of Memories” published in 
1993 reporting, “It is impossible to distinguish accurately between true and false memories.” 

The impossibility of distinguishing between false and true memories may be accurate, 
never-the-less, some people seem to be helped by undergoing past life regression therapy. Barry 
Laine reports one such case in a magazine called Hypnogenesis. Laine is a therapist and a 
member of The British Society of Clinical Hypnosis. He said a client named Caroline came to 
him because she experienced disturbing thoughts and flashes of images of some other place that 
haunted her mind, interfering with her sleep and keeping her from performing well in her job. 
Laine performed one therapy session in which he guided Caroline through four previous past 
lives. In each of her past lives, Caroline recalled dying a painful death. A fler two follow-up 
sessions to “help her bury her past lives,” Caroline said she was no longer troubled by past 
images, she felt happier, was sleeping better and could concentrate at work. She felt “like a new 


CD had been placed in her mind and the old CD had been removed and destroyed.” 


Are Caroline’s past life memories real or not real? ‘Truc or not truc? Who knows, but 
after only one guided past life regression session, she reports being happier and more able to 
function in her current life. 

However, there are also case histories that report unhappy outcomes. One such history 
appeared in “A Case Study of Guilt” posted on-line as “Past-Life Regression lollow-Ups.” In 
this report, a 38 ycar old male completed a past life regression therapy session where he saw 
himself as a soldier on the Protestant side of a religious war. [ce viewed himself committing 
atrocities against Catholics, participating in brutal massacres of villagers and taking his turn 
during indiscriminate gang rapes. These images were particularly disturbing to him because he 
was a practicing Buddhist and believed in reincarnation, After his session, he reported he didn’t 
know if he could deal with having been an immoral killer in the past. “The thought depresses 
me,” he said, “and also scares me, | guess, because of karma. Will I have to pay for my past-life 
crimes? My Buddhist faith teaches me that 1 will.” 

Dr Stephen Barrett would say that since this client was a Buddhist with a belief in 
reincarnation, he would be “the most likely to believe that such fantasies are related to an actual 
past life.” Barrett earned an MD from Columbia University College of Physicians and Surgeons 
and practiced as a psychiatrist until his retirement in 1993. He is the founder of Quackwatch, an 
award winning and respected website dedicated to combating health-related fraud. Quackwatch 
advises avoiding past life therapy as a mental health procedure primarily because there is no 
scientific evidence that the theory is valid. According to Barrett, “Past-life reports obtained from 
hypnotically regressed subjects are fantasy constructions of imaginative persons absorbed in 
make-believe situations and responding to regression suggestions.” 

There’s lots of information and testimony both pro and con for past life therapy. Like 
most areas of life, people need to decide for themselves what information they believe and/or 


want to explore. 


Peg Stone 
October 7, 2011 


A Random Conversation 


He was an old guy sitting next to me at the end of the bar where I was reading and having a glass o f 
wine. Glancing over, he asked me what | was reading. So began a random conversation. 
, 


His name was Brian, “Byron?” I asked. “No, I wish,” he said, “like the poet. But no, it?s Brian.” 


The conversation roamed over selected details of his life: he married “late in life” at forty. The 
marriage ended in divorce after twenty years. He had been “very lucky” to marry a “wealthy” woman and 
he was “set for life.” 


He lived in a {en-story apartment building on Main Strect in downtown Sarasota Florida. He said he 
had a cook who came and prepared dinner for him every night, and he could afford to fly business class. “As 
a matter of fact,” he said, “I’m going to Berlin for three weeks,” adding, “everybody says it’s the place to 


» 


20. 
“Really?” | said. “Why’s that do you suppose?” 


“I don’t know. The Wall’s down. Lots of Jews like me wonder what it would be like, to be a Jew in 
Germany after all these years.” 


“Oh I see. And how do you think you’! respond? Three wecks is a long time.” 
He shrugged, took a sip of his drink and didn’t answer. 
I told him, 


“Yeah I also have a Jewish background. I was raised by my Jewish grandmother who emigrated to 
the U.S, from Germany. I told him, 


In 1965, when I was twenty-five years old, I rode a train through Germany on my way to Sweden, 
When the train crossed into Germany, I started throwing up. Staying close to the bathroom, | 
vomited right up until the train left Germany, then I was fine.” 


“Hmmmm,” he said. “So your grandmother emigrated to the U.S in the early 1920's. Right?” 
“No she came sometime in the late 1880s — she was my grandmother after all, not my mother. 
I continued, 


Any how I was telling my friend Ted about my reaction to Germany and more especially how I 
couldn’t reconcile my German heritage with my own humanity ~ how I felt ashamed and somehow 
also guilty for what the Germans did during the war. 


1 couldn’t find anything good to say or think about it. And then I met Ted who was Swedish. He told 
me he served in the Swedish navy during World War II. One of his assignments was piloting a boat 
of Jewish refugees from the coast of Belgium to Sweden. ‘The refugees were on the deck, facedown, 
covered by a tarp. The boat was going along when out of seemingly no-where an SS boat appeared 
and commanded Ted to stop. He stopped the boat and the SS boat pulled alongside. One of the SS 
officers came aboard. Strolling around on deck, he lifted edge of the tarp and looked underneath, 


Ted said at this point he knew he was dead. But not so. The SS guy laid the tarp back down, put his 
megaphone to his mouth and yelled to his SS mates, ‘Alles klar. Alles klar.’ The SS boat reappeared; 
the officer left and Ted went on to deliver his cargo. 


“Hmmmmim”, Brian said. 


Lesson from the Spiritual Teacher 


The student said, 


“T believe you live in a completely different world. I really believe you live in a totally 
different world.” 


The teacher said, 
“No. We live in the exact same world. The only difference is you see yourself in the 
world and I see the world in myself. A small perceptual difference.” 


A few contemplative and perhaps enlightened people may be able to achieve such a world view, 
seeing the whole world in ourselves. But most of us slog our way through life using our self- 
serving egos to guide us, protecting ourselves from being immersed in the world. 


To sce the world in myself means there is no separation between me and the world - 

what happens o you, happens to me. I am a part of everything and everything is part of me. Life 
then becomes a quest for accepting the world as it is rather than a personal struggle to get what 
we want, 


The job of the cgo is self-protection, the art of personal survival. The ego hates the idea of 
oneness. With the ego, it’s me first. All the rest of you later, that is, if there’s time, I’m not too 
tired and I’m not caught up in my own drama of the moment. 


I call trying to see myself in the world as walking through the world with an open heart, The heart 
is bound to get broken and trampled, but it’s oh so alive to the dance and life of the universe. 


My Spiritual Journey 


1 was 52 and successfully working. My life was magical really. I should have been happy 
or if not happy al feast contented. Rationally, looking at my life, I had it all. I knew this, But at 
the feeling level 1 was miserable, hanging onto life by my fingernails is how it felt. And I bit my 
nails so it was getting harder and harder to sustain my grip. 


Everyday I went to work. After work, I often sat in my rocking chair by myself and drank 
wine. 


I lived in Washington DC in an 82 unit apartment building where I was introduced as “the 
woman who saved our homes” because I had started a tenants’ association, bought the building 
on behalf of the members and directed the first successful tenant-led renovation effort of a rental 
property. We were all able to buy our apartments way below market value, thus “saving” our 
homes. 


At the same time, | served as the first executive director of a new arts council, | was 
introduced as “the woman who saved the arts for Prince George’s County” because I designed a 
program linking the arts with economic development that funded local artists thus raising 
thousands of dollars and “saving” the arts. . 


I was having the best sexual relationship of my life with a man who wanted to marry me. 
I should have been happy. Right? I should have been at the top of my game. 


I was totally not happy. 


I cried when he asked me to marry him. I knew I was far too distracted and unhappy to 
focus on a long-term commitment. Marriage looked like a temporary distraction to me so | said 
no and he found a job in the Southwest and moved. 


After that, ?’'d go to work, come home after work and sit in my rocking chair, drink a 
glass of wine, and go to bed. Next day, get up, go to work, next night - rocking chair ~ wine - 
bed. 


I knew what I had in my life and none of it comforted me. 1 judged myself as never being 
satisfied. Who did I think I] was to be so unhappy in the face of so much praise, moncy, purpose, 
power to effect change, recognition for accomplishments, and love. | talked harshly to myself. 
What’s the matter? You have everything. Why aren’t you happy? 


I thought so what? I know I have everything and honestly everything is not cnough. 
Where is the purpose? What does this all mean anyhow? Who cares? 


You might say I just sound depressed or maybe stressed and I should take a pill or seck a 
psychiatrist. But the feeling went deeper than a magic bullet. The feeling was a profound 


questioning of the meaning of my life - the relevance of being alive. 


I couldn’t sustain the energy to go on. I distracted myself with hot sexual romances. | ran 
as fast as I could, but I could not get away from my misery. I just couldn’t find a direction. I was 
on, “my last legs,” as my Grandmother used to say. And finally, I said, stop, just stop, il’s lime 
to slop. 


I sold my apartment. I took the money and my car and went to Massachusetts to stay in a 
spiritual center for three months as a volunteer learning yoga and meditation. Then a friend 
invited me to live in her house in Michigan. So I moved to Michigan searching for community, I 
thought. That didn’t work. 


So back to the spiritual center for two more years. 


At the spiritual center, I cried everyday for four months. Friends refused to sit with me at 
mealtimes. I couldn’t stop the tears. I have heard others say since then, “I’m afraid if I start 
crying, I’ never stop.” That’s how I felt. Endless tears. 


Hugh big tears - the kind of tears children cry. ‘Tears that well up and spill out of the eyes 
and down the cheeks. Unstoppable tears. Tears with no known cause. Tears for no apparent 
reason. And then the tears stopped - also for no apparent reason. I must be done 1 thought. 


I read books and talked with people, but mostly I just lived. 


‘The center was a spiritual lifestyle training center with 350 resident students, Students 
got food, lodging, and classes in lifestyle, yoga and meditation in exchange for forty hours of 
work per week. It was a godsend to live and work in a place with other spiritual seekers, to live 
in an environment that encouraged the kinds of questions I was asking. 


The teachings at the center were based on unconditional love. Unconditional love means 
viewing both good and evil without judgement. This is sometimes called understanding the 
duality of life. There are lots of stories about this teaching. 


A Tibetan monk is being interviewed. His monastery was overrun by the Chinese 
military. The monk describes witnessing the Chinese military torture and kill the monks. This 
monk personally witnessed his monastery brothers that he lived with all his life being tortured, 
cut up into picces, burned alive, terrible atrocities - thousands of them, The reporter comments 
that the most incredible thing about this story was the monk, in telling this story full of horror, 
was himself totally calm, Even under probing from the reporter, the monk remained peaceful, 
not placid or passive, just calm and serene. He had no apparent judgement or animosity toward 
the Chinese on the rightness or wrongness of their actions. He said he understood the Chinese 
felt justified in their actions. He said the universe takes care of life, so there is no need for him to 
judge. Now that’s unconditional love. 


I could never do that. I could never even contemplate trying to do that. 


The monk’s response requires a highly developed consciousness and understanding of the 
universality of all things beyond good and evil and an ability to live the awareness. 


{am stil] at the stage in my spiritual development of learning to be conscious of the 
difference I make in the world - of how my behavior effects my experience. Trying to be 
conscious of my behavior in the reality of every moment is a full time job. I find I no longer 
have energy for outrage. The world is as it is. I do my part by not adding to the violence, 


There was a great Dilbert cartoon where Dilbert is saying at the end of his work day, “T 
don’t know. Everyday | make the world a little bit worse.” And his listener responds, “So how 
does it feel to make a difference?” 


That’s a very amusing cartoon and I think sums up the way a lot of people experience life. 


However, | have come to believe that wherever J am and whatever I am doing, I make a 
difference. The choice is up to me whether the difference is positive or negative, friendly or 
hostile, just or unjust, happy or unhappy, merciful or punishing, violent or peaceful. And the 
choice is mine to make and re-make every day. 


A teacher was accused by his student of living in another world, “I believe you must live 
ina different world than me.” The teacher responded, “No we both live in the same world. The 
difference is you see yourself in the world and I see the whole world in myself. Is a minor 
perceptual difference.” 


We’re all in this mess together is my interpretation of seeing the whole world in myself. 
Together we create the mess. I believe my actions affect the whole just as your actions affect the 
whole. The idea of being a part of the whole is what motivates me toward non-violence as a core 
belief. 


1 believe I have free-will. I define free-will as the freedom to choose how [ view my 
experiences. William James, the pragmatic philosopher, wrote extensively about individual free- 
will. He said, when he was 23, he decided there was such a thing as free-will. Once he decided 
there was free-will, the first decision he made exercising his {ree-will was deciding there is free- 
will. Free-will was a very big deal for James because he lived during a time when people spoke 
only of the will of God. It was probably heresy to talk of man’s frec-will. 


To me frec-will means taking responsibility for my reactions to what happens in my life. 
Often, I have no control over what actually happens. Stuff happens everyday. Shit happens, 
some people like to say. Stuff we have no control over. The thing | can control, and where I 
exercise my free-will, is in my reaction to the stuff that happens. 


My experience is when J remain centered and calm, the atmosphere around me tends to 
remain calm, When I give the universe a chance to provide everything [ ask for or something 
better, it does. Depak Chopra says we should be able to manifest strawberry ice cream. When 
we think strawberry ice cream, it appears, not magically floating on a beam of sunlight, but just 
as magically provided in some perfectly normal day-to-day way. 


Although I can’t manifest strawberry ice cream yet, | am uncannily lucky in finding great 
parking spaces. The trick is to leave the request open-ended otherwise the request becomes a 
demand and demands don’t work for the energy of the universe nor with friends cither, | ‘ve 
discovered. 


Actually the only control I have over anything is my reaction to what’s happening. Not 
easy, 


Recently I was called into my boss’s boss’s office. This was my second call-in, ‘The first 
time, my boss gave me a specific reason for wanting to terminate me. She thought I did not have 
the strategic planning skills required for the job. I knew this to be patently ridiculous - | used to 
teach strategic planning. So I spent time writing a strategic plan for the department as well as a 
memo outlining my many successes in strategic planning posts. What could she do? So { kept 
ny job, but I had scen the writing on the wall. This second call-in, my boss told me in front of 
her boss, that she did not believe I had the skills necessary for the job { was doing and therefore 
she was letting me go. 


A choice point for me, | decide how I’m going to respond. 


I cannot be in reaction and at the same time think of a response that is both non-blaming 
and rational. 


Of course, my immediate reaction is to lash out at her and defend myself. T wanted to cry. 
What I actually said was something like, well, 1 was hired to bring two departments together and 
form them into a smooth running operation and I believe I did that and did it well. They both 
said yes, that was true. I did accomplish that and they acknowledged I did a good job. 


With their acknowledgment that I had done a good job, the energy totally shified. ‘They 
relaxed and I was no longer on the defensive. They were wanting to reward me for not blaming 
them, because of course this was a hard conversation for them as well as for me. The director of 
human resources told me they both cried after I left their office. 


I still lost my job. But I stayed on to transition them for three months longer and they 
agreed to approve unemployment for me. Also as a side benefit, | still have a relationship with 
both of them and the big boss took me to lunch, a rarity for her to do for an exiting employee. 
She also offered to give me glowing recommendations when I found my next position. I’d say 
this came out to be a win-win. } 

° ‘+ 

I def’t mind losing my job. Being unemployed, it turns out, is a gifl. Having this 
window of time allows me to concentrate on my writing. Writing was something I could not do 
while I had that job. Although I enjoyed the job, the pace was frenetic. By the end of the day, | 
was pooped, No way could I sit down and write or even think foo scriously. 


I seem to have come full circle. I can honestly say that ] am happy. Joseph Campbell, a 
wonderful teacher, defines bliss as being happy for no apparent reason. Pd say I’m happy for no 


apparent reason a lot of the time. The wonderful thing is my happiness is not tied to what’s 
happening in my life or in the world. That is to say, I’m not happy for any external reason, such 
as getting a new car, or a compliment, or a fun flirtation, or great sex, or solving where my next 
pay check is coming from. 


Happiness is an attitude, a way of Jooking at the world, not through rose colored glasses, 
but directly - seeing both the evil and the good and electing to be happy in spite of the many and 
daily outrages against humanity, in other words, choosing my reactions to what is, To what 
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